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ARLOS. AN ARTICLE IN 
MERICAN TELLS ABOUT 
A NEW DESIGN FOR A WRITING 
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NOBOOY WANTS TO BUY, PHILO, THEY 
LOOK AT THE MACHINE, PAY A 
TO WRITE A LETTER, BUT... 


I'M NOT DISCOURAG 

INTRODUCE A SHIFT 

CAPITAL AND LOWER 
teTTE 

















wuHy NOT! SOME DAY 

MORE WOMEN THAN MEN 

WILL OPERATE 
TYPEWRITERS ! 
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“Out On a Limb” 


o— BAKER has a wooden leg. She calls it Margaret. But 
she keeps it in a closet because she prefers to get around on 


crutches. 

That’s only one of hundreds of delightfully interesting things 
about Louise Baker. She lost a leg at the age of eight, when she 
stole an unauthorized ride on.a neighbor boy’s bike, crashed into an 
auto, was rushed to the hospital and the surgeon decided the leg 
had to go. So off it came, above the knee. None of that sounds 
exactly delightful. But Mrs. Baker manages to make it so in the 
story of her unusual life as told in her new book, Out On a Limb. 

Despite her handicap, Louise has managed to live an exciting, 
active and full life. From the first sad days of “I'll never be able to 
run again,” until last week when she was in New York lending 
encouragement to legless war veterans, her one-legged life was 
certainly one for a book. 

She learned to swim, to play tennis, ride a horse, roller skate, 
drive a car, and dance’on one crutch. She turned her misfortune 
into what she called a “unique personal opportunity for adventure 
in living.” In high school and college she plunged into school activi- 
ties, was elected an officer in numerous organizations, and got so 
much fun out of life that she almost was sorry for her two-legged 
friends. What’s more, she is happily married. 

Early in life Mrs. Baker learned from a friend the consoling 
definition of the word ‘handicap: “Handicap: a race or contest in 
which, in order to equalize chances of winning, an artificial disad- 
vantage is imposed on a-superior contestant.” There it was in 
Webster. It was something to live by, an inspiration to a person with 
spirit. 
But there are two handicaps that are placed on a person with 
a physical disability. The first one is the lack of physical ability to 
do what other people can do readily and naturally. We so-called 
normal individuals think of that as the only handicap the disabled 
must overcome. But the second handicap is something far more 
difficult — and far more important — to overcome. It is the handicap 
of being pitied. Well-meaning and generous friends pity the disabled 
and pour out sympathy and gifts upon them. The temptation to 
use even a minor handicap to win the solicitous aid of sympathetic 
friends or parents is so great that only the strong in spirit can resist. 

How Mrs. Baker overcame this second handicap js the most 
stirring story of her book. The first time Louise showed signs of 
giving in to this temptation, a wise father ended the “hospital 
honeymoon” with telling effect, and started her off on the more 
difficult road of self-independence 

Out On a Limb® is a fine book for high school students to read. 
It is as much an inspiration and guide-for the so-called normal 
person as it is for the crippled, or for.-those who work or play or live 
with handicapped friends or relatives. When you read it, you too 
will cheer for the cheerful Louise Baker. 


* Whittlesey House, N. Y. ($2.00) 


OUR FRONT COVER: Just before its take-off, zoom down the runway, and start his 
this giant airliner is being loaded with mail journey across the continent. His take-off 
and express freight. In the background is may be delayed, though, for crowded air- 
the control tower of the New York Muni- port facilities and poor weather conditions 
cipal Airport. On a signal from the control often throw planes hours off schedule. 
tower, the plane’s pilot will race his motors, — Ewing Galloway. 
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Joys and girls who play musical instruments 

eem to be more popular than others... 
they have more fun, more travel, more ad- 
venture. Yet these are advantages which any 
normal boy or girl can enjoy. 


Free Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music” 
The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 
below) tells how you can join the “‘select” 
group—how you can win friends, have fun, 
and be popular making music. How you can 
even play your way through college as thou- 
sands of others have done. Get your free 
copy from your friendly Conn dealer, or 
write Conn direct. No obligation. Send now. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 





CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Gonn Ltd. 1120 Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. 
Send FREE Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 


NAME. 








CITY. STATE_ 
























/\ , Say What 
2 Keay’ / “You Please! 


-. - and that’s what we mean! This le. 
ters column, a regular feature of all edi. 
tions of Scholastic Magazines, is open tg 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St, 
New’ York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 


After reading Gay Head’s article in 
the Sept. 30th issue, we feel it our duty 
to inform you that all teen-age girls do 
not dress as Mr. Flagg and Joe Correy 
imply. 

If a survey were taken of all high 
schools, you would find that the typi- 
cal teen-age girl wears neat blouses, 
skirts that fall below the knees, and 
sweaters — naturally (but not borrowed 
from big brothers). Loafers and stock 
ings replace our pushed-down bobby 
socks. 

Most girls take enough pride in 
themselves to brush their hair and set 
it. They realize that beautiful hair is 
one of their greatest assets. 

We've had our say, and we hope 
that the boys will have enough cour 
age to defend their honor. Most of the 
boys we know take as much pride in 
their appearance as girls do. 

Pat Fox and Bette Jean Bowes 
West Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Your honor is well defended. In Gay 
Head’s defense, her clean-up campaign 
didn’t refer to all teen-agers, nor neces 
sarily to school clothes. The letters are 
still coming in on this subject, and 
we're glad you’re concerned. 


? ° ° 


The design below was submitted to 
Allen Albright for his “What’s New’ 
column by Dominic Baffo of Detroit, 
Mich. Allen A. could not use it in his 
column, since Dominic’s invention has 
not yet been tested or put on the mar- 
ket. However, Allen says that, judging 
by some of the contraptions he’s seen 
on women’s feet, Dominic’s may be 
come a reality all too soon. 
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A Woman's Shoe — 1947 version? 
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TO THE 
CHAINS 


OOLWORTH, Walgreen, Kroger, J. C. Penney, 
W vies Cigar Stores, Bond, S. S. Kresge, Sears, Roe- 

buck, Montgomery Ward, W. T. Grant, Liggett, 
the A&P — all familiar names, aren’t they? A store in your 
community probably bears one of those names; maybe sev- 
eral of them do, No matter where you live, America’s chain 
stores are there. 

More than 7,000 chain store companies were operating 
in the United States in 1944. They ranged in size from g 
three-store chain in one small city to a 5,500-store chain 
operating all over the country. 

About 127,025 out of the approximately 1,750,000 re- 
tail stores in this country are members of chains. They sell 
15% billion dollars’ worth of goods each year. This sum 
amounts to one-fifth of all retail sales. 

A chain is a group of retail stores, owned and managed 
by one company, each handling the same type of merchan- 
dise. The Walgreen stores, for example, carry drugs and 
cosmetics. All Kroger stores carry. groceries. Chains exist in 
a wide variety of fields, from filling stations to fur stores. 


Why Chains Can Sell for Less 


Chain store companies are able to operate at lower costs 
than independent merchants for a number of reasons. By 
buying in large quantities, they are able to buy for less. 
They also save money by buying directly from the factory 
or from the farmer, instead of from a wholesaler or jobber. 
And they do business with their customers on a cash-and- 
carry basis. This keeps down bookkeeping costs. 

Chain stores also economize by their superior efficiency. 
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THE CHALLENGE 





Company executives are highly trained businessmen. The 
stores are located in the most popular shopping sections. 
Advertising and display techniques are highly developed, 
and attract a constant stream of new trade. 

The independent storekeeper, who must compete with a 
chain store, must keep his prices down to the same level 
or lose customers. Yet, if he reduces his prices, his margin 
of profit may disappear. 

Besides the widely known varieties of retail chains, there 
are manufacturers’ chains. Shoe manufacturers, such as 
Florsheim and Nunn-Bush, operate their own chain stores. 
The Sears, Roebuck Company, best known as a mail order 
house, operates a chain of 604 retail stores as well. 


Chains with Loose Links 


“Voluntary” chains, still another type, developed in the 
1930s. A group of grocers in Philadelphia were the first in- 
dependents to use chain store methods in competing with 
the chains. They banded together to do large quantity buy- 
ing, but remained independent in store ownership and 
management. : 

The middlemen, wholesalers and jobbers found it profit- 
able to encourage voluntary chains. They organized their 
customers into buying associations which agreed to deal 
through one particular wholesale house, In return, that 
wholesale house gave members of the association quantity 
discounts, taught them new merchandising methods, and 
found them advantageous store locations. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company (the A&P) 
is the oldest chain in the U. S. It was founded in 1859 by 
George H. Hartford. At first Hartford sold tea and coffee 





Chain Store Age, copyright 1946 by Lebhar-Friedman Publications, Inc. 
Chain stores are a familiar sight in any American city. They are well 
<% located, use dramatic window displays, take advantage of bulk buying. 
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by mail order and at cut-rate prices. A year later he opened 
his first retail store in New York City. By 1869 there were 
11 A&P stores selling tea, coffee, and spices. Other items 
were added when enough customers requested them. By 
1900 there were 200 stores in the A&P chain. 

Shortly after George Hartford went into business, a 
young clerk in Utica, New York, made a discovery. He 
found that a sign saying “anything on the table for 5 cents” 
sold goods quickly. His name was Frank W. Woolworth. 
His store in Utica was the first of a nationwide chain of 
“8 and 10 cent” stores. 

The real boom in chain stores took place between 1915 
and 1929. Chains spread to other fields such as cigar stores, 
restaurants, and shoe companies. Today they are found all 
over the world, especially in Germany and in Great Britain, 
where they are called “multiple shops.” In 1944, 1,060 
U S. chain grocery companies were running 35,000 stores. 
They did a five-billion-dollar-a-year business — about 35 
per cent of the grocery business total. 

Throughout the 1930s, purchasing power was low be- 
tause of the business depression. The lower chain store 
prices wre especially attractive to customers at that time. 


Shackling the Chains 


Independent retailers claimed that the,chains were rap- 
idly forcing small store owners out of business. Chains, 
they said, spelled death for the American competitive sys- 
tem. State legislatures passed laws which attempted to 
regulate the growth of powerful chains, mainly by heavy 
taxation. 

Voluntary chains were one device with which indepen- 
dent grocers fought the chain groceries. “Supermarkets” 
were another. These are giant stores which buy and sell as 
much as a fairly large chain company. Self-service is their 
special feature. The chain stores soon began opening their 
own supermarkets, and substituted one supermarket for 
two or three less profitable little stores. This explains why 





Underwood 
This was a common type of A & P store before the arrival of “Super- 
markets.” While these 1934 prices (29 cents a pound for steak!) could 
hardly be matched today, chain stores can sell for less than independents. 
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there are only 5,597 A&Ps today, about one-third as many 
as there were in 1930, although their total business is much 
greater now. 

Today the A&P operates stores in 37 states, Washington, 
D C., and Canada. It is the world’s largest retailer of 
foods. The A&P operates three types of stores: the indj- 
vidual grocery store for small communities; the supermar- 
ket in large cities; and the special development store jp 
cities too small for supermarkets but large enough to make 
a self-service store profitable. 

The business organizations of the various chain store com- 
panies differ widely. In most big grocery chains, like the 
A&P, the company executives set up broad policies which 
are followed by the individual store managers. Store man- 
agers of chains in other fields may be relatively indepen- 
dent. 


Court Breaks the Chain 


To supply its retail stores, the A&P found it profitable 
to own several food manufacturing companies. The Quaker 
Maid Company, the White House Milk Company, the 
Nakat Packing Corporation, and the American Coffee Cor- 

,poration all help produce the foods which the A&P stores 
sell. 

Although housewives like the lower prices which the 
A&P can offer, the Department of Justice does not. A Fed- 
eral Court in Illinois recently ruled that the manner in 
which the A&P conducted its chain organization made it 
a monopoly. The court claimed A&P was violating the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. 

In handing down his decision, Justice Walter C. Lind- 
ley objected to the unified control exercised over the chain's 
various purchasing, manufacturing, distributing, and _ re- 
tail companies. He found that: (1) the A&P allows some 
stores to operate at a loss, which it makes up with profits 
from other stores in order to force competitors out of 
business; (2) the A&P takes undue advantage of its com- 
vetitors by using profits from its manufacturing operations 
to reduce consumer prices; (8) it uses its network of com- 
vanies to obtain better prices and quality in buying fruits 
ind vegetables, 

On these charges, and the additional one that these prac- 
ces were concealed from the public, Judge Lindley found 
he A&P guilty. He also found guilty nine of the com- 
yanies it controls, and fifteen of its officers. For conspiring 
« control a “substantial part” of the country’s food busi- 
ess, he fined them $175,000. 


A Rare Kind of Monopoly 


Asserting that the company has always acted in the best 
interests of the public, the A&P has appealed the decision 
to a higher court. “Our firm grew to its present size be- 
cause we believed that it was better to sell 200 pounds of 
butter at one cent per pound profit, than 100 pounds at 
two cents per pound profit,” said-John A. Hartford, presi- 
dent of the company and son of the founder. 

Most monopolies have been ‘accused of conspiring te raise 
prices. But the A&P is accused of restraining competition 
by cutting prices. Judge Lindley stated, however, that Con- 
gress did not “condone good trusts and condemn bad ones, 
it forbade all.” 

If his decision is upheld, it will mean a new chapter in 
the history of chain stores in the United States. 
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by Tee Same 
White in the Akron Beacon Journal 
Uncle Sam Is Cast in a New Role 





i IS a basic doctrine of English and American law that 
the civil is always superior to the military power. Even 
in time of war this doctrine still holds, though modified by 
the-necessities of national security, But it is a doctrine that 
cannot, in the nature of things, work effectively in the 
government of conquered peoples. We are engaged now 
in large-scale expesiments in military government — in Ger- 
many and Austria, in Japan, and on the islands of the Paci- 
fic. Can we expect this experiment to be a success? 

Let us look first at what experience we have had with 
military government. Our first large scale attempt to govern 
by armed forces came, interestingly enough, at home. As the 
Union armies moved into the Confederacy it became neces- 
sary to set up some form of government, and the army was 
the most convenient instrument. This was harmless enough. 

More serious, however, was the policy pursued after the 
war. Theoretically the southern states had never left the 
Union. Theoretically, therefore, civil government could re- 
sume in these states as soon as the war was over. In the 
late spring and summer of 1865 civil governments were re- 
established throughout the South. 

Then came the conflict between the President and Con- 
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GOVERNMENT 
BY GENERALS 





By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


gress over reconstruction. During that conflict there were 
disorders in the South, and attempts to deny civil rights to 
the newly freed Negroes, As a result Congress in 1867 
provided for the restoration of military government through- 
out the South. For a period of from one to three years the 
Major Generals ruled the South, 

The Army kept order and helped get the machinery of 
society functioning again, but that’s about all that can be 
said for it. Military rule did not sit well with Americans — 
even with Americans of the North— and soon the situa- 
tion was confused by the refusal of the Supreme Court to 
recognize the rule of the Army. 

Aside from this Reconstruction experience, military rule 
has been used largely for purposes of temporary govern- 
ment in newly acquired territory. Thus the War Depart- 
ment governed Alaska for the first decade after its pur- 
chase, in 1867. The War with Spain gave rise to a whole 
series of military administrations. The military governed 
Puerto Rico for about two years, and Cuba for a little over 
three — until civil governments got set up. 

The Philippines presented a thornier prebleu. The Fili- 
pinos, under Aguinaldo, fought the Americans as they had 
fought the Spaniards. Not until July 4, 1901, was it thought 
safe to withdraw military control over the islands, General 
supervision over their government continued in the War De- 
partment until 1935. 

The Navy was given administrative control of Samoa, 
Guam, Midway, and Wake Islands in 1899, and retained it. 
When we acquired the Virgin Islands from Denmark, in 
1917, they were kept under naval administration until 1931. 

Such military and naval administration as we have estab- 
lished has been either of a most temporary character or for 
small and isolated islands important to national defense. 


Training for Eventual Self Government 


We are not, in fact, equipped by experience or by tem- 
perament for large-scale prolonged military administration. 
We do not have the machinery for it. We do not have 
precedents to guide us or formulas that we can apply. 

In short, if we are going to do a good job of military 
administration in the occupied countries and on the Pacific 
Islands, we are going to have to start almost from scratch. 
This is not altogether to the bad. Those countries which 
have had long éxperience in military government have not 
done so well that we want to imitate them. 

Two things are clear. If we are to fulfill our responsi- 
bilities we must expect to stay at thé job for many years. 
Second, our military administration, to be acceptable by 
our own people, will have to protect the people of the oc- 
cupied countries in their civil rights, and train them to 
eventual democratic self-government. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 





HIS is a fesson in “mechanics”—in the mechanics of 
the U.N. Let us take the U.N. “machine” apart and 
see what makes it tick. What’s IRO and what’s ILO? 

What are FAO and UNESCO and PICAO? The interna- 
tional language of the international organization has been 
enriched by these terms. What do they mean? 

In previous issues of Senior Scholastic we discussed the 
various individual “cogs” (the agencies) that make up the 
U.N. These have since become so numerous and involved 
that today the entire apparatus of the U.N. seems as com- 
plex as the engine of a B-29. The subject need not bother 
us, however, if we stick closely to the master blueprint 
and examine how each part operates and fits into the as- 
sembled whole. 

Here, then, is a two-page “manual” on the U.N. Save it 
for future reference. 

The basic law of the U.N. is its Charter. According to 
this Charter, the over-all purposes of the international or- 
ganization are “to maintain peace,” to promote “economic 
and social advancement of all peoples,” and to safeguard 
“human rights” everywhere, 


“““""The six principal organs of the United Nations are: (1) 


The General Assembly; (2) The Security Council; (3) 
The Economic and Social Council; (4) The Trusteeship 
Council; (5) The International Court of Justice; and (6) 
The Secretariat. We shall take them up in that order. 


1. The General Assembly 

Meeting now at Flushing Meadows, New York, in its 
“second part of the first session,” is the General Assembly 
ot the United Nations (see Senior Scholastic, September 
23, 1946). It is composed of all member-nations of the 
U.N. — fifty-one at the present time. Each country may 
have five representatives on the Assembly but it holds only 
one vote. No country has a veto power. Important issues 
are decided by a two-thirds majority. All other questions 
are settled by a simple majority vote. The General Assem- 
bly must meet at least once a year, and may meet more 
often if necessary. 

What are its powers and functions? “The General] As- 
sembly may discuss any questions or any matters within 
the scope of the present Charter.” In other words, it may 
discuss anything under the sun that might affect the wel- 
fare or inter-relations of any of its members, It is within 
the power of the Assembly to make recommendations to 
the all-powerful Security Council. It may also call to its 
attention any threatening situation and recommend. meth- 
ods for peaceful settlement. All organs of the United Nations 
* must report to it regularly on their work. The Assembly 
elects the non-permanent members of the Security Council 
and of the Trusteeship Council, and all the members of the 
Economic and Social Council. The General Assembly holds 
the purse strings of the entire U.N. 


ll. The Security Council 
The most powerful organ of the U.N. is the 11-member 


Security Council. It is composed of the Big Five (United | 


States, Britain, Russia, France, and China), who are the 
permanent members, and of six non-permanent members 
who are elected by the General Assembly. The latter are 
at present Australia, Brazil, and Poland (who will hold their 
seats until] 1948); and Egypt, Mexico, and the Netherlands 
(who will hold their seats until] 1947). Hereafter, the six 
elected members will serve for a term of two years each. 
with no men ber eligible for immediate re-election. 


A part-by-part analysis-of the machinery 
of peace and world progress 


The Security Council has the power to take whatever 
measures are necessary — including economic or military 
action — to suppress acts of aggression or other breaches of 
peace. On all decisive matters, however, each of the Big 
Five. has the power of veto. The Security Council sits. in 
continuous session, : 

Directly responsible to the Security Council are two im- 
portant advisory bodies — the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Military Staff Committee. 


Atomic Energy Commission 

This consists of representatives of the eleven members of 
the Security Counci] plus Canada. It was created by deei- 
sion of the Big Three Conference held in Moscow in De- 
cember, 1945. It is the job of the Commission to devise 
means for preventing the use of atomic energy for waging 
war. Two major proposals have been submitted, one by the 
United States (the. Baruch Plan) and another by Russia. 
(See Senior Scholastic, September 30, 1946. ) 


Military Staff Committee 

This Committee is composed of the chiefs of staff of the 
permanent members of the Security Council — the Big Five. 
Its function is to advise the Security Council on all military 
questions. Eventually, it will direct the armed forces to be 
placed at the Council’s disposal — the International Contin- 
gents of Armed Forces. Should the Security Council have 





~ How U.N. | 
Does Its | 
Work | 








to take military action against a nation endangering world 
peace, that would be the job of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee. 


Hl. The Economic and Social Council 


This Council consists of 18 members elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Each member-nation has one vote and de- 
cisions are made by simple majority. The objectives of the 
Council are: (a) to encourage higher standards of living 
and full employment throughout the world; (2) to pro 
mote human rights and fundamental freedoms; (3) to help 
solve the world’s economic, social, and health problems; and 
(4) to bring about international education cooperation. 

_ The Economic and Social Council supervises the follow- 
ing specialized agencies: 

FAO — The Food and Agricultural Organization was or 
ganized in Hot Sptings, Va., in May, 1943. Its aims are 
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increase production and distribution of food, and to educate 
all peoples about nutrition. This work will help raise the 
standards of living of all nations. 

World Bank — The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development was established at the Bretton Woods 
Conference in July, 1944. The Bank will make or guaran- 
tee loans for productive purposes to national governments. 
This will help build up war-torn areas and aid undeveloped 
countries to improve their industries, agriculture, and pub- 
lic works. 

International Monetary Fund — This agency was also 
created by the Bretton Wocds Conference. It will help gov- 
ernments to keep the value of world currencies even and 
stable. This will build up business confidence and help to 
increase trade among the nations. 

UNESCO — The United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization was established at a conference 
held in London in November, 1945. It was designed to 
promote mutual understanding among peoples through co- 
operation in the fields of education, science, and culture. 
Its program embodies the exchange of students and teach- 
ers, and the raising of educational standards in all coun- 
tries of the world. As its Constitution states, “Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 

PICAO — The Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization (formed in Chicago in November, 1944) will 
supervise air navigation and see that international air 
safety rules are observed. 

ILO — The Internationak Labor Organization was cre- 
ated by the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, Composed 
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of government, labor, and management delegates, it acts to 
improve working conditions and standards of living. 

IRO— The International Refugee Organization, now 
being organized, is to take care of refugees and resettle 
displaced persons. . 

— The World Health Organization is to be set up 
as soon as 26 nations have ratified its constitution. It will 
serve as a research organ and information center on world 
medical developments. 


IV. Trusteeship Council 
This body, still to be created, is to provide international 
supervision for the territories taken from enemy states in 
the First and Second World Wars and any other territories 
voluntarily placed under its authority. 


V. The International Court of Justice 
The Court consists of 15 judges elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. They meet in perma- 
nent session to decide legal disputes which arise between 
nations. Only representatives of nations may appear before 
it. 
Vi. Secretariat 


This is the administrative organ of the U.N. It includes 
the Secretary-General, eight assistants, and a staff (at pres- 
ent) of 2,000 employees — from researchers and translators 
to typists. 

“Can the present set-up of the U.N. be altered?” you 
may ask, Yes, it can— by amending the U.N. Charter. But 
changes in the Charter must be adopted by a 2/83 vote 
of the General Assembly, including all of the Big Five. 
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more welcomes a visit from you. 





RESIDENT and Mrs. Truman will don their formal 
clothes next week, to be host and hostess at the first 
White House State dinner in seven years, when the 

President will have many ranking foreign diplomats as his 

honored guests. The dinner will continue a Presidential 

tradition which has been dormant during the years of 

World War II. 

But the Washington diplomatic corps has expanded since 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt last entertained foreign envoys 
in the oak-panellec. state dining room. This year, for the 
first time, the President will be unable to get all his diplo- 

‘matic guests around the horseshoe-shaped table which seats 

105. Half of the diplomats will attend the dinner on Novem- 

ber 26. The others will attend a second dinner, in identical 

setting and style, one week later. 

The State Department’s Division of Protocol will solve 
the delicate question of which envoys will attend the first 
dinner. The Department has a diplomatic list, published 
monthly. It contains the names of all foreign countries in the 
order in which their mission chiefs came to Washington. If 
a new ambassador replaces a mission chief of long standing, 
he sends his country to the bottom of the list. The odd- 
numbered nations on this list will be represented at the 
first dinner, the even-numbered ones at the second one. 


At Home to a Million Yearly 


Thus the White House, the oldest public building in 
Washington, again takes its place as the First Home of the 
land. It will renew the traditions built up over 150 years. 
A million visitors a year used to roam through the lower 
floor. They will again be welcome. The flag flying over the 
White House will tell whether or not the President is at 
home. When he leaves Washington overnight, the flag is 
hauled down. During the war, the flag was always flying, 
to help cover up President Roosevelt’s secret meetings 
overseas. 

Back in 1792, James Hoban, an architect from South 
Carolina, won $500 for his design for the President’s home. 
It was called the “President’s Palace” in those days. 





Photos this page, Harris & Ewing 


Rivaling any movie star, the President gets mail by 
the sack. At left is uniformed White House guard. 
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The First Home of the land once 
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The building fitted into the mathematical plan designed 
by Charles L’Enfant for the city of Washington. It was 
placed on Pennsylvania Avenue halfway between Capitol 
Hill and the town of Georgetown. The President’s Palace 
was still not complete in 1800 when President and Mrs. 
John Adams moved in. Mrs, Adams was not impressed: 
“Bells are wholly wanting, not one single one being hung 
in the whole house, and promises are all you can obtain.” 
But Mrs. Adams was a practical housekeper, and thought 
nothing of hanging her washing in the immense East Room. 

The White House didn’t get much of a start until the 
British invaded Washington in 1814. A British general 
stacked the White House furniture in the center of the floor, 
then set fire to the building. Dolly Madison, the President’s 
wife, managed to save the silver and the famous Stuart 
portrait of President Washington. Except for the stone 
outer walls, the building was destroyed. 

When it was rebuilt, the charred, discolored walls were 
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painted white, and the term “White House” came into use. 
The name was made permanent in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
day. He was the first President to have his stationery 
engraved “The White House.” 

Nearly every President and his wife made some changes 
in the White House, and new buildings have mushroomed 
on each side. These added buildings now include an 
Executive Wing (the President’s offices), an East Wing 
(for the President’s advisers and assistants), and a private 
swimming pool and movie theater. 

President Truman recently asked Congress for $1,600,000 
with which to add still another building behind the present 
Executive Wing. He received a small amount of money for 
minor repairs, but no more. Congressmen were reluctant to 
continue the modern expansion of the “most valuable his- 
toric spot in the country,” as one Congressman termed it. 

But the problem of space remains. The White House was 
designed for the President of a country of 13 states and 
5,000,000 people. Today it is not large enough for the 
small army of assistants who help the chief executive of a 
nation of 140,000,000. 


They Watch Presidents Come and Go 


Among the men and women who work in the President’s 
household, there is a tradition of long and faithful service. 
Most of them do not leave when the President’s term ends. 
They continue in the White. House, at the particular posts 
they know so well. “Ike” Hoover was houseboy and chief 
usher for 42 years, and has probably greeted more famous 
people than any dozen English butlers. Mrs. James Helm 
has been White House social secretary since 1915. 

Another long-time White House employee is Bill Reeves, 
chief gardener and foreman of the White House grounds 
since 1904. Every First Lady, he has learned, has her own 
idea about what should be done to the White House lawns. 

Mrs. Wilson decided that the sight of sheep gamboling on 
the White House grounds would make ‘a pretty picture. 
One day Reeves received a note from the always-methodical 
World War I president. “Stop cutting the grass with the 
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Painters freshen up the White House. The funds to 
spruce up President’s home must come from Congress. 
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At the White House Helm 


White House social functions (see facing page) don’t just 
“happen.” They are the result of the careful planning of 
Mrs. Edith Helm, the President’s social secretary. 

Mrs. Helm, nearing 70, became the nation’s most impor- 
tant party planner in 1915. She later left her job to marry 
Admiral James Helm. After her husband’s death, she re- 
turned to her post when President Roosevelt took office. 
Although she lives in a Washington apartment two miles 
from the White House, Mrs. Helm walks to work. 

Although she has been at hand to receive such distin- 
guished guests as the King and Queen of Great Britain, 
Mrs. Helm’s greatest thrill was her trip to the Versailles 
Peace Conference in 1919 with President Wilson. 

Her father was an admiral, and Mrs. Helm’s family moved 
about a great deal when she was a youngster. As a result, 
she received little formal education, and calls herself “a 
highly paid illiterate.” Before taking her present job, she 
was social secretary, successively, for the British, Italian, and 
Russian Embassies. 

With a level head and a fine sense of humor, Mrs. Helm 
has one rule about herself: she will not have her picture 
taken. Despite the best efforts of numerous news photog- 
raphers, she has kept the rule unbroken. We could find no 
photograph to illustrate this biography. 





mower,” the note read, “the sheep are coming.” They 
arrived, all right, and eventually ate almost every bush on 
the grounds. But they spurned the grass — and nothing was 
done about it until it had become two feet high. 

Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt served as White House house- 
keeper from 1933 until this year. She was brought to Wash- 
ington from President Roosevelt’s home town of Hyde Park, 
N. Y. She found her job at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue “not 
very different from keeping house at 1600 Main Street.” 
But she did have her problems, and they multiplied during 
the war. 

Diplomats, admirals, and munitions makers did not hesi- 
tate to call the hospitable Mrs. Roosevelt when they couldn’t 
get a hotel room. “It made life interesting but complex,” 
says Mrs. Nesbitt, “especially when I had to billet a Repub- 
lican and a Democrat in a double room.” 


Rough Riding in the White House. 


The boys and girls who grew up in the White House also 
made life there interesting. Willie Lincoln used to bring his 
pet goat in through the front door. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
children, in their father’s rough-riding tradition, rode bicy- 
cles down the Grand Staircase. 

The White House has also had its marriages. If the 
President’s daughter Margaret is married there, she will 
follow in the tradition of 14 other White House brides. 

Next week’s state dinner will set the pace for the coming 
social season. The staff hopes it will not resemble some less 
formal White House parties of the past, when diplomats and 
Congressmen were not above a little souvenir collecting — 
pocketing Presidential knives and forks, for instance. But 
White House ushers solve this problem easily. “We sort of 
brush against the guests as they leave. When they jingle, 


we've found the stuff.” 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 





classroom 


1. CHAIN STORES 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place T or F in the 
parentheses after each statement. Each 
counts 2. Total 20. : 


1. Independent stores can operate at 
lower cost than chain stores through 
a more economical purchasing sys- 
tem. ( ) 

2. Mail order companies have not 
gone into the chain store business. ( ) 

8. The A&P is the oldest chain store 
system in this country. ( ) 

4. Independent storekeepers in some 
states forced legislation designed to 
penalize chains. ( ) 

5. Even though chain stores can save 
the public money they can, neverthe- 
less, be guilty of monopolistic practices. 
( ) 

6. Chain stores, by running one ad- 
vertisement for all their stores, save 
money on advertising. ( ) 

7. Wholesalers have more to gain 
from an increase in chain stores than 
from the growth of independents. ( ) 

8. During the depression the inde- 
pendent stores increased their demands 
for regulation of chain stores. ( ) 

9. Chain store policy is very rigid 
and does not allow for individual neigh- 
borhood differences. ( ) 





of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


ll. WHITE HOUSE CLOSE-UP 


In each of the following statements 
a word is missing. Fill in the blanks. 
Each counts 3. Total 30. 


1. The first official title of the White 
House was —...__... 

2. In peacetime a good way to tell 
if the President is at home is to watch 
I caietciatcinaines 

3. Since all women complain about 
dust, the first in the White House to 
bemoan her fate was “________. 

4. The last formal White House din- 
ner was held in what year? ________.. 

5. The great plan of our capital city 
was designed by ________. 

6. The name White House originated 
as a result of what warP ________. 

7. When the White House was 
planned the population of the United 
States! was 2 __. 

8. The population of the United 
States now is _____. 

9. A recent request from President 
Truman for money to enlarge the White 
House was by Congress. 

10. “No man is a hero to his valet.” 
A man who worked 42 years in the 
White House who may have some com- 
ment on the subject was 





My Score 
ill. UNITED NATIONS 


1. Veto ( ) Education 
2. 51 Members —— 
viation 
- a ( ) Security 
Council 
4. IRO ( ) Bretton Woods 
5. UNESCO ( ) General 
6. PICAO Assembly 
My Score 





IV. MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Each 
counts 5. Total 20. 


1. The first American experience 
with military government was in con- 
nection with: 

¢a) Germany (c) United States 
(b) Japan (d) Samoa 

2. When the U. S. Army took over 
the civil government of Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines and Cuba it was because of: 

(a) Greater (c) Popularity of 


experience American sol- 
(b) Constitu- diers 

tional au- (d) Administrative 

thority expediency 


8. The extension of American mili- 
tary government over conquered terri- 


tories outside the United States in-- 


creased greatly after: 
(a) War of 1812 (c) Spanish- 
(b) Mexican War American War 
(d) World War I 
4. Generally speaking the American 
people are unsympathetic to military 
governments because of their: 











: ‘ a) Spirit of c) Fear of expense 
= As op wen pened the Match the items in the right hand teclation ts) emeishtie 
number of chain. store groceries @e-  olumn with those in the left and place (b) Imperialistic principles 
crease. ( ) the proper number in the parentheses. tendencies 
My Score Each counts 5. Total 30. My Score My Total Score 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW? RIVERS 1. Wildcats 
‘In the space alongside each river 2. Tigers 
oo=amapespal : write a state that it aia through or 3. Wolverines 
Here is a list of nicknames. In the } dors. 4. Fighting Irish 
space before each put down the real : Pe: F 
last name of each person: 1, _________ Columbia ‘oued 
“Wild Bill’ 2. ——______ Wabash aON-P ‘ueZIyoIW-g  ‘uoyoouLIg-Z 
“Blood and Guts” > = ae ‘Wa SOMYVON-[ SaUDUyoIN] 1104100] 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


“Vinegar Joe” 


“Buffalo Bill” 
“Little Flower” 
“The Raven” 
“The Little Giant” 





“Great Commoner” 
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FOOTBALL NICKNAMES 


In the space alongside each football 
team nickname write its college. 
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N a curious sense we Americans live 

in an invisible country. No mental 

image can contain the whole United 
States, from sea to sea, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. Though we feel and 
react as Americans, we can visualize 
America only piecemeal, for geography 
and histety “Hews agreed in making us 
a sectional people. Even in his toughest 
moments overseas, GI Joe could call 
up only the picture of his own com- 
munity to sustain him, and behind that 
vivid picture the shadowy sense of a 
mighty nation, a linked power of mil- 
lions of families like his. 

Actually a thousand things unite us, 
but two of them are fundamental. We 
all live on this continent together, and 
we share ideals of liberty and equality. 
It is the dual fact of being a continental 
people working out a democracy that 
makes us American. 

Our good fortune is unique: nothing 
like the United States ever happened 
before, nor can it happen again. A rich 
new world was put into the hands of 
people who wanted to work out the 
old dreams of freedom and equality 
which somehow could never be realized 
in the Old World. Here ideas could 
grow into living, changing realities. 

Men and the land worked on each 
other to produce a new nation, but our 
old-line histories talk about the Revolu- 
tion as if it happened in a vacuum. In 
reality it could happen only because it 
was here, in the new land. 

To the men who created our democ- 
racy, geography was the essential of 
the struggle. Some of the ideas behind 
it were old; what mattered was the 
new locale. Thomas Jefferson admitted 
that his Declaration of Independence 
was a rewrite job, with no funda- 
mentally new conceptions. What made 
the Declaration the greatest expression 
of human rights and our first superb 
American poem was new: the force 


and confidence generated by the New 
World. Jefferson, like all our great men, 
had an imaginative range that gave 
him such a sense of America that he 
ended by pushing its borders almost to 
the Pacific and sending Lewis and 
Clark to explore the great wilderness 
and tell him of every river, plant and 
animal they encountered. 

Our better historians are at last shift- 
ing the emphasis. We hear less of the 
oratorical Patrick Henry, who furnished 
a million textbooks a ringing phrase or 
two, and more of Audubon and John 
and William Bartram, who gave the 
new republic its plants and birds. Jef- 
ferson’s Declaration and the Gettysburg 
Address used to be grade-school recita- 
tions; now they express what we feel. 
The same meanings and emotions can 
come to us when we hear Negro spiritu- 
als, or catch our first, glimpse of the 
Rockies. 

The newer books are regional: one 
river at a time, and what that river’s 
people have been and are today; the 
short grass country, the pifion country, 
and so on; the lakes, the mountains. At 
last we are gaining new intimacy and 
a rather surprising yield of sheer in- 
spiration about our beloved land. 

We change, and the land changes 
with us, but we have not squandered 
all the pristine beauty of our land. 
There are unexplored regions in the 
mountain and desert country above 


New Mexico, and untroubled wilderness 
stretches below Canada. In eastern 
Maine the eagle still wheels above his 
lonely, lovely domain of stream and 
forest and lake, and the camper has to 
take what blueberries the bears leave 
for him. Nothing can diminish the spec- 
tacular beauty of the coasts above Old 
Orchard, Maine, or below San Fran- 
cisco — all this, and history, too! 

In New England the mountains and 
the Connecticut Valley are unspoiled. 
Cape Cod and its islands and the Maine 
coast live out their function of making 
summer folk happy. New Englanders 
and newer people from the cities 
farther south preserve old houses by 
living in them; many town commons 
and elm-shaded streets are lovelier than 
ever. Boston’s Old South Church, Bea- 
con Hill and Louisburg Square reflects 
a more vigorous culture than today’s. 
For the maritime life that shaped New 
England has vanished over the horizon 
—the tall. China clippers, the North- 
westers bound for the sea otter in 
North Pacific waters, the Antarctic seal- 
ing fleet, the whalers. Stonington, Con- 
necticut, can still make you believe in 
its sealing fleets, and Nantucket is the 
whaler’s living and lusty memorial. 

Pennsylvania is still the “middle col- 





“ony” between New England and the 


South, a benign, ample commonwealth 
whose Poconos are mantled with laurel 
and whose Delaware rolls through 


By Helen Augur 
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On Thanksgiving Day, let us consider our country 
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opulent farmlands. Surely it is our most 
comfortable state. It was settled early 
by a variety of people — English Quak- 
ers, Swedes, Hollanders and Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch from the Rhineland — who 
one and all proceeded to enjoy the 
abundance around them. 

Pennsylvania is the great exception 
to the rule that the best American food 
is to be found along the coasts. The 
noblest — and most prodigious — eating 
has always, been done in the Quaker 
state. It has its own school of Germanic 
dishes, reinforced by sugar-cured ham, 
scrapple, hot breads and pastries. 

Our salt-water cuisine is fine because 
of the combination of land and sea 
products. Maine is supreme in blue- 
berry pie and lobsters snatched from 
their briny pounds to be broiled over 
driftwood. The Cape region offers apple 
pandowdy and Indian pudding, sword- 
fish and too many varieties of clam 
chowder. Nantucket is no party to the 
chowder feud; it recklessly grinds up 
clams, adds cream and a pinch of spice, 
and arguments are silenced. Southern 
cooking, even its grand climax in New 
Orleans, must receive a like tribute of 
silence. Along in the Gulf region are 
red snapper and pompano and giant 
shrimp, superb citrus fruits, Texas 
melons. California adds its avocados 
and abalone steaks. i 

But perhaps our songs nourish our 


soul and body more. Our people have ‘ 


made songs when they were in lonely 
places — out on the plains at night, to 
quiet the herds and keep them from 
stampeding; up in the Southern moun. 
tains as the spinning wheel hummed, 
along slow stretches of the Great Lakes 
and the rivers and the railroads crossing 
the desert. 

Folk music is not a conscious art, 't 
seems to come out of the land. In the 
same way, folk festivals like our county 
fairs do not belong to the entertainment 
world, but to the people. We’re always 
in danger of getting self-conscious about 
our spontaneous expressions and com- 
paring them with the highly developed 
arts of the theatre and the concert stage. 
If anything can save us our mother lode 
of American folk song, festivals and 
fables, it is our romantic but sincere 
delight in hearing more and more stories 
about ourselves. We never tire of West- 
erns, on the screen or in print. We have 
a positive affection for Old Man River. 
To us it is not La Salle’s Mississippi, 
but Mark Twain’s, the watery highway 
_ of showboats, and tall tales. 

To the Midwest the Mississippi is 
a central fact, a vertical line running 
down through the various regions that 
produce our various foods. It runs 
through New Orleans, still the delicious 
province of a France long since van- 
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ished, but also the modern trade center 
for Latin America. Apd on down 
through the exotic Delta, a strange 
little world where every kitten must 
learn to swim and every farm must 
expect a sudden move to the next frail 
bank of soil. The Deltans have a shift- 
ing, fascinating history. At the moment 
they are cultivating fields of Easter 
lilies for their bulbs, with orange trees 
to shade them. Out in the Gulf a forest 
of derricks bring up oil hidden under 
depths of brine. 

The derricks and the citrus fruits are 
the new facts in southeast Texas. The 
Chisholm Trail is forgotten, but other, 
invisible trails lead from the border 
all the way up to the Yukon. Prospectors 
are ever busy, ever hopeful, on these 
trails. They know that gold is where 
you find it, and that sometimes it finds 
you. The fabulous Comstock Lode be- 
gan when Pancake Comstock, a half- 
witted prospector, ran his hand down 
a gopher hole and brought out a fistful 
of sand that was largely gold and silver. 
At Tonopah, Nevada, Jim Butler’s mule 
kicked off a shallow rock cap and re- 
vealed a rich body of silver ore. All 
over the mining West, ghost towns re- 
main from the brief frenzy that followed 
sheer accidents like these. 

But ever since Coronado searched in 
vain for a Gilded Man, men of his kind 
have searched for their own El] Dorados. 
They dig all around the Gulf for Jean 
Lafitte’s buried hoard, and all along 
the railroads for the caches of train 
robbers. Generation after generation has 
sought the lost San Saba mine which 
the Spanish worked and hastily de- 
serted, leaving piles of silver behind. 

We're all big hopers. This is the land 
of treasure hunts and of utopias. But 
crossing the continent and building 
Pacific America in one _ strenuous 
century has modified many a‘ utopian 
into a planner. Nature gave the West 
everything, it seems, but water in the 
right places. But nature can be con- 
trolled. Once a river is ruled by an 
over-all plan, nothing but good can 
come of it. Planning prevents those 
alternations of flood and drought that 
have wreaked such havoc in our coun- 
try; provides irrigation and conservation 
projects that save soils, forests, wild 
life; generates cheap electric power; 
and as a final benediction creates new 
national playgrounds and new lakes. 

The West now has its Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee. The Colorado River now 
takes order from Boulder Dam in 
Nevada, lights the lamps of Los An- 
geles and spills out of a million taps in 
California towns. It has turned the 
desert of Imperial Valley into a colossal 
truck farm. 

There will soon be more dams, and 
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more obedient rivers which will create — 


lakes by the score in the thirsty region 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific. But 
the biggest project of all involves ten 
states, a sixth of the nation’s area, which 
now live at the whims of the Missouri. 
Perhaps the Missouri plan will follow 
the smaller pattern of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which” has _trans- 
formed a natural pattern into a much 
better human one. Whatever the plan, 
it will make a profoundly different Mis- 
souri Valley and affect the whole coun- 
try. If you want to see the old range 
country as its songs and tales have 
irgmortalized it, you'll have to beat the 
engineers, 

We Americans can never let things 
be; we couldn’t rest until we had 
crossed the continent, and now that 
that’s done we are proceeding to make 
over the land itself by engineering. One 
cannot quarrel with TVA or the coming 
MVA, but sometimes our mania for 
speed and change makes us wish for 
the America that existed before we came 
here. 

We can find it, with its people, in the 
Southwest. A summer spent in Santa 
Fe, in going from one Pueblo village to 
the next for the Corn Dances, gives 
you back the ancient, unchanging con- 
tinent and its people who are part of 
its very earth. The dances are prayers 
to make the corn grow, prayers for 
rain in a region of sparse rainfall. All 
afternoon you sit on the ground as the 
village dances, the women and girls 
together, the men and boys in another 
line. You hear the old men chanting 
an endless song, and the rattle of gourds 
that sounds like the first heavy drops 
falling on cornfields. Finally eyes and 
ears.are no good to you, and you realize 
that you are feeling this dance prayer, 
as the ground pulses under you to the 
soft, insistent tread of Indian feet. You 


feel that you are planted in the earth ' 


like the young corn, and after a while 
the pulse that comes from the soft thud 
of human feet seems the pulse of the 
earth itself. 

And then one day last summer, m 
this same part of the country, there 
came a blinding blast, a convulsion and 
explosion of the earth, a radiation of 
death. The first atomic bomb exploded, 
and with it our first long human chapter. 
A power we cannot understand or 
handle without a ghastly sort of caution, 
this power had its debut in the happiest 
nation as a symbol and actual threat of 
annihilation. It is part of the history of 
these United States, and only our united 
wills can turn this preface into a new 
chapter we can bear to face. 


Reprinted from the May, 1946 issue of 
ademoiselle. 
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Square Toes 


square toes of his highlaced shoes inward with éelight. 

“Do have another, Mr. Coffin,” we said. We were 

sitting on the floor at a Florida professor's house, Robert P. 

Tristram Coffin enshrined in a nearby chair, and we got 

up and passed the peppermints to him. A dish of pepper- 

mints, even jolly red-and-white striped ones, didn’t seem 
like much to offer. 

He enjoyed them, though. “My,” he said, “isn’t that a fine 
painting over the mantel there!” and. as we turned to look, 
he slyly slipped five or six peppermints into the palm of his 
hand. Of course, he knew that we knew, and we knew that 
he knew that we knew, and — you see how it was. “A lovely 
visit,” to quote Mr; Coffin again. 

“Magnificent!” was another one of Mr. Coffin’s favorite 
words. Poems were magnificent, views were magnificent, 
and people — people were especially magnificent. The more 


i peppermints!” Mr. Coffin remarked, turning the 


_ Mr. Coffin spoke of the magnificence of the sturdy New 


England character, the more he reminded us of another 
down-easter, Robert Frost. 

The resemblance between the two is an obvious one. 
Both poets employ the conversational, even colloquial, tone. 
Both write of what they consider the everlasting things: 
earth, trees, sky, families, farms, colts, water (Mr. Coffin 
is very proud of his saltwater farm), neighbors, and men 
and women who love one another, marry, and rear healthy 
children. Both poets are Yankees, too, Mr. Coffin almost 
defiantly so, It shows up in everything he writes. 

Take “New Englanders Are Maples,” for example. Here 
is a Maine man glad to have been born in Brunswick. Nan- 
tucket whalers~were his staunch ancestors. As he himself 
puts it, he grew up “among lighthouses and barns and 
boats, tides and fogs and apples and hired men.” He made 
Phi Beta Kappa at Bowdoin College (in his home town), 
migrated to Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar before and after 
his stint in World War I, then taught at Wells College in 
New York State for thirteen years, Now he is back at Bow- 
doin, except when lecture tours take him to New England’s 
outlying provinces — like that college in Florida where we 
ate peppermints together. A memorable man. 

In 1986 Robert P. Tristram Coffin won the Pulitzer Prize 
for his volume, Strange Holiness, which William Lyon 
Phelps called “a revelation of simple and familiar sights and 
sounds.” He has won other honors, but they do not seem 
to have affected his honest and neighborly nature. Those 
shoes of his, for instance, were a key to his character. 

“Nice shoes, Mr. Coffin,” we remarked, admiring the 
blunt, matter-of-fact toes of them. 

“These are my 4ld ones,” Mr. Coffin said. “My wife al- 


ways hides them before I set out to go lecturing. Thinks © 


they're a scandal, Hid them behind the wardrobe, but I 
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dug them up. Doesn’t know 
I brought them with me this 
trip.” He stretched his legs 
and looked at his feet with 
the satisfaction of a man who ce 
has withstood women. - 

Mr. Coffin is a grandfather these days and manages to 
bring that accomplishment into the conversation early. He 
has four children and says they help to keep him young. 
His interest in youthful poets is a long and generous one, 
and he yearly judges the Scholastic Poetry Awards. He sends 
his ballot in (by mail), usually with many explanations and 
suggestions. 

It’s a saltwater farm that Mr, Coffin lives on, although 
he owns freshwater property too. But he’s more of a salt- 
water person — coastal-blue eyes, blustery complexion, and 
the kind of guardsman mustache that is (or used to be) 
worn by those who go down to the sea in ships. He dis- 
trusts showy emotionalism, languor, and fake despair. He 
believes that poets should look for sturdy things to say 
about life. In fact, “New Englanders Are Maples” sounds 
autobiographical to us. 


New Englanders Are Maples* 


New Englanders are like the pasture slopes 
Behind their barns. You put them down as sober, 
And then one day you wake up, and you find them 
Red and. golden maples of October. 


It takes adversity or coming close 

To trouble and hard times to make them glow, 
Then they really flower as swamp maples 
Flower on the edge of frost and snow. 


You might suppose that they were never going 
To be much more than middling fair to good, 
When suddenly they are new people wholly, 
Burning bushes in the wood. 


Maybe they had such hard time getting born, 
What with the cold and all, they feel they must 
Be born again, and so in age and trial 

They blossom out of death and out of dust. 


They are good people for your nearest neighbors 
When the deep old earth’s foundation slips, 

It is good to have behind the barn 

The flame and beauty of the Apocalypse. 


* Reprinted by permission of Macmillan and Company, from 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s There Shall Be Bread and Love. 
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LIVER WENDELL HOLMES once wrote a ballad 

relating the disastrous effects of a piece of writing 
wherein he let himself go and actually tried to be funny. 
He ends with the line, “since then I’ve never dared to write 
as funny as I can.” 

Forever afterward, Dr. Holmes had a ready-made alibi 
waiting for the moment when: some critic—Lowell, for ex- 
ample — would remark, “I say, Holmes, that new poem of 
yours about an old shay wasn’t very funny, you know.” 

Dr. Holmes was a witty man, no question about that; 
and a shrewd one as well, for he knew that no humorist 
can make a hit every time he comes to bat. Some jokes, by 
the law of averages, are bound to strike out. Some days, 
when any jokester tries to be funny he will produce a witty 
remark that cuts but fails to amuse; his satire will turn out 
as heavy as a fallen cake; his comedy will limp when he 
means it to pirouette. Nothing puts a funny man in a more 
dismal position than to be caught waiting for the laugh 
that never comes. The laugh is on him, not with him. 

Yet being funny looks easy. Everyone knows that people 
like to laugh. They want to laugh. Most of them pick a book 
to read, a radio program to listen to, or a movie to see solely 
because it is reputed to be funny. But, despite this readiness, 
eagerness even, for laughter, people have to be made to 
laugh. They admit it. They say, “I want to read something 
that will make me laugh.” 

There, precisely, is the problem of the person who tries 
to write, speak, or act humorously. If he sets out to make 
people laugh, he’d just better do it, that’s all. Nothing irri- 
tates an audience so much as to expect and hope to be 
made to laugh, and then to be disappointed. 

Humor is unquestionably one of the most difficult and 
most adult forms of expression. Children are often funny, 
or witty, but never consciously so. Their “cute” remarks 
are made in all seriousness. The child will laugh at the 
sight of a man taking « hard fall on ice, because he sees an 
adult suddenly looking grotesque. But it is a precocious 
child indeed who will laugh at wit or satire. It is not funny 
tov him, and he cannot consciously be funny, unless he is 
born with a rare talent for mimicry. 

What is adult humor, then? What makes grown people 
laugh? There is no formula, for styles in humor change. 
What people laugh at today may freeze their jaws tomorrow. 
Forty years or so ago, a very funny man named Finley 











NOTHING IS DREARIER THAN WOULD-BE HUMOR 


HOW FUNNY 
CAN YOU BE? 


Peter Dunne used to write about an Irish character called 
Mr. Dooley. Today it would be almost impossible to make 
a ‘teen-ager, trained on the contemporary humor of Bob 
Hope or Fred Allen, laugh at Dooley’s unreadable dialect. 
Even E. B. White, who chose him for The Sub-Treasury 
of American Humor, admits that the dialect smooths out 
only after the first hundred miles. Tall stories, like those 
about Paul Bunyan, made people on the American frontier 
laugh, but not the sophisticated city-dweller. 

Fibber McGee and Molly, Jack Benny, and Charley Mc 
Carthy make their radio listeners laugh like mad. But are 
their programs funny to read? Not very. The priceless in- 
gredient in good radio humor is the style in putting over 
the gag, and the timing. The joke must be built up, yet the 
point must come unexpectedly, and when it comes it must 
“top” everything in the build-up, The pace must be fast. 
The jokester must work swiftly from the start to his point, 
yet not so swiftly that the point comes out bare or obscure. 
That balance is difficult to achieve — so difficult that many 
critics think a really good comedian is born with an ear 
and a sense of timing without which his jokes would fall flat. 

To quote Mr. White again, “Humor . .. won't stand much 
blowing up, and it won’t stand much poking. It has a cer- 
tain fragility, an evasiveness which one had best respect. 
Essentially, it is a complete mystery ... Humorous writing, 
like poetical writing, has an extra content. It plays, like 
an active child, close to the big hot fire which is Truth.” 

Humor is a delicate thing. Its beauty and its colors rub 
off and it is crushed as easily’ as a butterfly wing. That is 
why it is called light. And light it must be—too fragile to 
bear precise definition. A piece of would-be humorous writ- 
ing may fulfill all the known qualifications for its class and 
yet fail. 

Broadly speaking, however, humorous writing does need 
certain ingredients. Its style should be crisp and witty. It 
should be brief, for humor cannot stand up very long 
(fragility again). Its tone cannot, of course, be ponderous. 
Its situations — whether in a story, essay, poem, or dialogue, 
usually contain one or more of these elements: The Incon- 
gruous —a talking horse that swills beer and sings in a 
whisky tenor, for example. The Poor Little Man — Charlie 
Chaplin, the tramp in spats, derby hat, cane, always the 
threadbare dandy, and always the toy of fate. The High 
Brought Low — Charley places a banana peel so that his 
big, domineering boss with the beetling brows, hammy fist, 
and roaring voice slips on it and loses his dignity. The Un- 
expected — the earnest, proper usher in church says, “All 


the pies are occupewed.” Slapstick situations like these are” 


far from subtle, but they illustrate the éssentials of humor. 
The subtle variations are up to you. How you treat them 
is tne proof of how funny you.can be. 
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cook? Twenty out of thirty books 
on the art recently listed by The 
Chicago Sun were by men. Some 
of the authors were quite bluff and 
forthright. They call their books by 
such simple titles as Men in Aprons 
(Laurence A. Keating; publisher, M. 
§. Mill); 200 Dishes for Men to Cook 
(Arthur H. Deute; publisher, Bar- 
rows); or, That Man in the Kitchen 
(Malcolm La_ Prade; publisher, 
Houghton, Mifflin). Others seem to 
have set up their stoves in Ivory Tow- 
ers, and they give their work such 
fancy names as Gay Nineties Cook 
Book, by F. Meredith Dietz and Au- 
gust Dietz, Jr. (Pyblisher, Dietz. A fam- 
ily enterprise, it seems.) The Gentle- 
man’s Companion (Charles E, Baker, 
Jr.; publisher, Crown) even has a touch 
of snob appeal. 

Many men cooks treat their art as a 
hobby. Max White, for example, im- 
plies by his title that cooking is a 
pleasant shift from Royal typewriter to 
Monarch range. His book is called How 
1 Feed My Friends (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce). Cortland Fitzsimmons, who 
helped his wife write a cookbook — or 
maybe she helped him — issues a ring- 
ing challenge: You Can Cook If You 
Can Read. It’s easy to imagine him 
dealing out aprons to the boys in his 
Friday Night Club, and herding them 
in to the kitchen willy-nilly. 

Phineas Beck, who wrote Clementine 
in the Kitchen, won’t admit that he ac- 
tually does the cooking. Instead, he 
hides behind Clementine’s skirts, and 
makes out that she is a French charac- 
ter who took her fine recipes to New 
England. A likely story! 


WHAT'S NEW? 


OUR SON PABLO. By Alvin and Darley 
Gordon (Whittlesey House) $2.75. 


While the authors of this pleasant 
book were making a documentary film 
in Mexico, they met Pablo — a 21-year- 
old Tarascan Indian who acted as their 
guide. Pablo was intelligent, ambitious, 
and eager to help his people by study- 
ing in the United States. Accordingly, 
he adopted the Gordons, who were 
more than willing, and went to live 
with them in California, where he 
studied two years at the University, 
made many friends, and learned Eng- 
lish. Then back he went to Mexico City 
to finish his preparation for a career in 
anthropology. There he found that the 
Indians were being discriminated 
against, and he became unsure of him- 
self, lonely, and unhappy. Again the 
Gordons went to the rescue of “their 
son.” 

The story of Pablo is one of an in- 


We says that men don’t like to 
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Ethyl News 


“Another best seller, | presume.” 


Read All About It 


vestment in “Good Neighboring” with 
the heart as well as the pocketbook. 
You will like Pablo; you will laugh at 
him and with him; and you will admire 
the Gordons, The Mexican local color 
is excellent. 


THE WILD FLAG. By E. B. White (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) $2. 

Global thinking is important, but it 
need not be ponderous. This fact is 
demonstrated with grace and wit by 
the brilliant editorials in The New 
Yorker by E. B. White. Mr. White is 
very earnest about the state of the 
world. He thinks it’s anything but 
funny, but he cannot be dull about “it. 
Like John Donne, he insists that no 
man is an island, and adds that each 
is an individual who must think for 
himself, No one must be misled and de- 
ceived by high-flown words. To make 
his point, Mr. White comments on 
grandiose matters like a guide in a 
museum pointing out the work of the 
Great Names. Then he gently reveals 
the bogus, the phony, the trite, and 
demolishes them with ease. 


ANIMAL FARM. By George Orwell (Har- 
court, Brace) $1.75. 

Before the ink was completely dry on 
this little book, people began comparing 
Orwell to Dean Swift, Aesop, and La 
Fontaine. Like their work, his is a fable, 
and a satire. The story is quite good 
enough to stand up by itself. As a nar- 
rative of the revolt of the animals led 
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by the pigs, it is funny as it races along 
on a good plot. But there is a deeper, 
adult meaning behind the story. Actu- 
ally, it is an allegory intended to repre- 
sent the development of the Commu- 
nist state in Russia. Napoleon and 
Snowball, the leaders of the pigs, might 
be Stalin and Trotsky, and the moral 
is that too much power corrupts even 
great idealists; they are likely to abuse 
it, and their followers sometimes find 
themselves worse off under corrupted 
idealists than under corrupt realists. 


BOY FROM NEBRASKA. By Ralph G. 

Martin (Harper) $2.50. 

This is a full-sized, impressive per- 
sonal record of a young man who took 
a beating because of his race with tol- 
erance, understanding, and courage. As 
soon as the war ended, however, he de- 
cided to try to redeem his people in 
America by proving once and for all 
time that they, too, are Americans. 


AN AFTERNOON. By Elizabeth Parsons 

(Viking) $2.50. 

A turning point in the lives of the 
main characters is illuminated by each 
of the seventeen stories in this collec- 
tion. Miss Parsons is a fine writer and a 
sensitive observer. Within the small 
compass of each story, the past is 
sketched as a vivid background, the 
present is high-lighted, and the future 
is blocked in; if only as a sort of third 
dimension. Here is a writer who has 
mastered the art of the short story. 
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TILLY 


HE was sitting hunched over on the 

lawn, painfully braiding together 
long strips of rags for a rug. She had 
bundles of rags and old newspapers 
strewn about her, and so intent was she 
on her work that at first she did not 
notice me. A muddy colored tom cat 
squinted his eyes at me suspiciously 
from the top of a stack of newspapers, 
while one of his brothers came over to 
rub against my legs. 

“Oh, hello, dearie.” 

She put down her work, peered at 
me over the rims of her glasses, then 
pet a spot on the stone step beside 

er. 

“Come, sit down for a while and talk 
to me. I want you to see this dear little 
rug I'm making for myself. It isn’t quite 
finished yet, dearie, but don’t you think 
it’s a pretty rug?” 

As I nodded, she reached over, took 
a leaf from a dirty head of cabbage, and 
sat munching it. 

“Have some cabbage, dearie. It’s very 
good for you, you know.” 

When I refused, she turned and called 
to her cats. 

“Here, Sajo. Here, Patrick. Come 
pretty pussy, pussy, pussy.” 

The slant-eyed cat jumped silently off 
the stack of newspapers and came over 
to sit on her lap, while Patrick rolled 
lazily in the sun. 


“Sajo and I had such a good time ~ 


this morning, didn’t we, Sajo?. We found 
a berry patch in back of the house, so I 
gathered some dear little berries ‘for 
myself and made some jam. It really 
turned out quite well.” 

Then she put Sajo down and stood 
up. 

Colne into the house with me, dearie. 
I have a little something for you.” 

I followed her into the house, and sat 
en one of her stools while she hunted 
for the package she had to give me. The 
room looked old and undisturbed. All 
around were dusty antiques and glass- 
ware and more bundles of newspapers, 
from which. she had been cutting out 
small poems and pictures she liked. In 
the middle of the room stood William, 
her clock. William was her whole life, 
and each tick which came from his sol- 
emn soul meant something. Her great 
grandfather, William, had made it, and 
since it had first been placed in that 
room, it had never lost any time. 

On the floor lay a scrap book into 
which she had pasted several articles 
from the newspapers. I was looking at 
it, when she reappeared in the doorway 
with something wrapped in several old 
newspapers, and tied with some faded 
rags. She smiled childishly, as she wn- 
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wrapped the newspapers and rags from 
the bulky package. 

“I have something here for you which 
I’ve saved for a long time.” 

She spoke sadly, almost purring as 
the words took form. 

“I hope you'll like’ them. They’re 
really dear little doggies, don’t you 
think?” 

I gazed at the antique china dogs 
with their bright spots and ridiculous- 
looking faces. 

“They're very pretty,” I said rather 
hesitantly. 

She crossed in front of me, and sat 
down on her favorite stool. “Have you 
seen this dear little book of mine? I 
have some very pretty pictures here.” 

She opened the book as she talked, 
then sat silent for a while, laboriously 
pasting in her articles. I held my china 
dogs, wondering about their broken 
ears. 

“Tilly.” 

“Yes, dearie?” 

“Why are the doggies’ ears broken?” 

“Oh, my. They are, aren’t they.” Her 
face saddened. “It’s really a shame the 
way it all happened, but,” she sighed 
heavily, “they were very naughty, you 
know.” 

“Oh, no, Tilly. They couldn’t have 
been.” ‘ 

She paused and thought for a mo- 
ment. 

“You see this dear little green one 
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got into a fight with the red one, be- 
cause he was jealous of the red one’s 
pretty spots.” She shook her head and 
went on. “So the green one bit the red 
one’s ear off, and the red one got so 
mad that he turned right around and 
bit off the green one’s ear.” Her eyes 
widened, “Wasn’t that naughty?” 

Being at the gullible age of six, I 
nodded in innocent belief and looked 
at the china dogs in scorn. 


“You naughty, naughty things,” I - 


told them. “How could you have been 
so naughty?” 

I put them on the floor in front of 
me and made them apologize to eath 
other, while Tilly went on pasting pic- 
tures and articles in her scrapbook. 

“Come here, dearie, and see this pic- 
ture of Sajo. See? No, this one. Isn't it 
dear? And this other pretty picture I 
just couldn’t resist, so I cut it out.” 

I looked at the pictures in her scrap 
book. Some were from magazines, others 
were pictures of her cat. And then on 
the side of the page she had pasted in 
some paper dolls. They were cut out 
very neatly, much neater than I could 
have cut them. I cut them out all the 
time, but she was a grown-up and 
grown-ups didn’t cut out paper dolls. 
That much I knew, because Mama 
never cut out paper dolls and Papa 
didn’t either. Mama had told me that 
Tilly was a little queer, buit still I could 
remember a man who used to knit all 
day, and that was queerer than Tilly’s 
cutting out paper dolls. 

“Have some, dearie?” She held out a 
bowl of figs and nuts. I took a fig. 

“Yes, thank you, Tilly.” 

We sat for a while and ate figs. Wil- 
liam struck four o’clock and Tilly con- 
tinued to paste. Then she stopped, lis- 
tened for a moment and beckoned to 
me. 

“William has stopped again.” She 
paused. There was a dead silence in 
the room, and I looked toward the 
clock. It had stopped. Somehow every- 
thing seemed terribly empty without 
that ticking. 

“It’s the second time he’s done it 
since this morning.” Her voice dropped 
to a low whisper. She gazed wide- 
eyed at me. “It’s horrible.” 
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I looked again at William. It was 
horrible. William had never stopped 
before in all the years he had been 
telling time. And yet, when a clock told 
time for as long as William had, didn’t 
he have a right to stop? 

“But why is it horrible, Tilly?” 

“Because I just know something bad 
is going to happen.” 

Big tears rolled down her cheeks, as 
she repeated it over and over to her- 
self. “Something bad is going to hap- 
pen. I just know it is.” 

It.was silly, I thought, to act so over 
a clock. But still, the way she had said 
something bad was going to happen — 
maybe something bad would happen, 
almost anytime. It might even happen 
to me. I sat rigidly on my stool, not 
daring to look at the clock. 

“Tilly.” 

She still sat weeping and saying to 
herself. “Something’s going to happen. 
Something bad.” 

“Please, Tilly, I’m, awful scared.” 

She looked at me for a moment. She 
stopped weeping and her eyes widened. 

“I know what we'll do, dearie. We'll 
leave the clock. Come along this way, 
but don’t go too near to it. Quietly.” 

I followed her out of the living room 
and into the kitchen where I sat down 
stifly on an old rocking chair by the 
stove and watched her wander about. 

“My bread. Where did I put my 
bread?” She muttered to herself as she 
lifted up the covers of various pots on 
the table. After a while, I heard the 
rustling of paper in a corner, and saw 
her pick up a bag, which had been 
stuffed under some newspaper. 

“I remember now. I hid it so no one 
could get it. And here it is, all safe.” 

She reached into the bag and pulled 
out a round loaf of Swedish bread, 

which she pulled apart into chunks and 
filled with onion and cheese. Then she 
sat down and started to eat. 

I looked at her in astonishment. I 
had been so scared that I hadn’t noticed 
what she was doing, but now, seeing 
her sitting so calmly in the middle of 
the floor eating her bread, while just a 
moment ago, she had been afraid some 
evil was going to befall her, puzzled me. 
She seemed to have forgotten all about 
everything and everyone. She just sat 
staring at some unknown object, not 
thinking about anythiag in particular, 
just sitting and eating. People didn’t do 
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things like that. But what people didn’t? 
After all, Tilly was a person, and not 
just a plain ordinary person either. To 
me she was a friend. 

I remembered Mama telling me some 
weeks ago, when I had just met Tilly, 
that all people weren’t the same. That 
some were different from others and 
not as normal in their thinking and 
acting. She said that Tilly was one of 
those different people, and I remem- 
bered how I had thought about it for a 
long while, and how I had decided 
Mama must be wrong. 

‘ “Tilly, Tilly,” I called hesitantly to 
er. 

She looked about her, bewildered, 
trying to place my voice. 

“Oh, here you are, dearie. I didn’t see 
you.” 

“Tilly, what about the clock?” 

Again that bewildered look crossed 
her face. 

“What clock, dearie?” 

What clock? There was a silence. 
What clock! She couldn’t have forgot- 
ten about William. Even if she had 
tried hard to forget, she couldn’t have 
in that short time. 

“What about William?” 

“Oh, William!” Her face brightened. 
“William will be all right. Don’t worry 
about him. Have a fig, dearie?” 

“William will be all right” — William 
wouldn’t be all right. I Knew then that 
Tilly would forget, as she had always 
done. William wouldn’t be all right, but 
Tilly would sit quietly on her stool and 
look into her own private world, and 
she would forget. This was Tilly. 

I smiled at her. 
“Yes, I’d love one. Thank you, Tilly.” 


Nancy Mcliver, 16 


Horace Greeley High School 
Chappaqua, New York 
Teacher, Sylvia Kurson 


“Tilly” is a first-rate character study. 
Forgetting Tilly for the time being, 
do the reactions of the child in the 
story seem natural to you? Why can 
the child accept such Tillyisms as 
paperdoll-cutting, pictur e-saving, 
and make-believe china dog fights? 
Isn’t it because these are experiences 
that match her own, while she has 
evidently observed that a rundown 
clock does not, of itself, start up 
again? At the story’s close, the posi- 
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tions of the two people are reversed, 
and Tilly has become the childish 
one. 

Nancy has succeeded in giving 
personality to her dialogue. Tilly's 
use of “dear little,” “dearie,” and 
“pretty” is brought out just enough 
to gain our attention. All of the 
speech seemed to me quite natural. 

Did you notice any suspense in 
this story? The business of the clock, 
in the hand of a less honest writer, 
might have been worked up into a 
disaster of some sort. I half expected 
something dreadful and superstitious 
to happen, for the symbol of the run- 
down grandfather’s clock is a well- 
worn one. Fortunately, Nancy ended 
her story cleanly and sensibly. : 

“How Softly Move,” by Susan 
Norris, is.a conventional sonnet, with 
the meditative tone expected from 
this form. The images are exciting 
and the compactness of the sonnet 
form helps to intensify the poem’s 
mood. 


How Softly Move 


How softly move the ponderous hours 
of time; 

One barely hears their padded foot- 
steps fall, 

The second’s whisper, or the eon’s 

* crawl, 

The day’s waltz or the holy evening's 
climb. 

As slow the starry patterns, the huge 
rhyme 

Of lightly moving spheres, the shining 
ball 


Of vast unwinding centuries, the small 


Hushed. ----rmurs of full silence and 
slow time 

Mov. lovely paths which Thou 
has taught, 


Repeating Thee in harmony and grace, 


Fulfilling all Thy perfect purest 
thought, 

Each stepping to Thy music in. its 
place; 


As we would step in holy beauty caught 
At Thy command, ’til we might find Thy 
face. 


Susan Norris 
West High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Teacher, Mrs. Lorraine Orchard 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 

best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 

space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 

of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 
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CREATIVE WRITING 









IMMIGRANTS VS. OLD INHABITANTS 


Many place names in America are 
Johnny-come-latelys (compared to the 
age of the continent). Check the origins 
of the immigrant names below, as well 
as those derived from the languages of 
our first families—the American In- 
dians. (All have been selected from 
“It’s All America.” ) 

1. Stonington: (a) Spanish; (b) 
English; (c) Indian; (d) Dutch. 

2. Nantucket: (a) English; (b) Irish; 
(c) Dutch; (d) Indian. 

8. Colorado: (a) Indian; (b) Span- 
ish; (c) German; (d) French. 

4. Delaware: (a) English; (b) 
Swedish; (c) Indian; (d) Spanish. 

5. Manhattan: (a) English; (b) 
Dutch; (c) Swedish; (d) Indian. 


HOW FUNNY CAN YOU BE? 
Humor is a touchy, delicate thing. 


Sharpen your wits.. . 


See if you know its true face, by pick- 
ing the right answers below. You are a 
Fred Allen, Jr., if you make a perfect 
score; if you miss more than 2, you are 
Charlie McCarthy without Bergen. 


1. Radio humor is not like printed 
humor, It depends more on (a) the per- 
sonality of the comedian; (b) style and 
timing; (c) the audience’s laughter. 

2. Children are unlike adults as hu- 
morists. They (a) are funny conscious- 
ly; (b) enjoy wit and satire; (c) laugh 
mainly at the grotesque; (d) are cute. 

8. The Incongruous, the Poor Little 
Man, the High Brought Low, the Unex- 
pected are (a) pure slapstick; (b) 
satirical in type; (c) wit — ingredients 
in humorous writing. 


SING A SONG OF FREEDOM 


Miss Augur refers to the music of 
this country as “our mother lode of 
American folk song.” See if you’ can 
strike pay dirt by identifying the lines 
below with five of our anthems: 

1. “He hath loosed the fateful light- 

ning of his terrible swift sword,” 

2. “And crown thy good with 

brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 
8. “And thus be it ever when free 
men shall stand 
Between their loved homes and 
the war’s desolation.” 

4. “Long may our land be bright.” 

5. “The shine of each patriot’s devo- 

tion.” 





Can You 
|Read? 


“Merely grasping an author's ideas is 
passive thinking. But constantly drawing 
conclusions of your own, or responding 
in agreement or disagreement, is active 
thinking.” 

This quotation from “How to Read 
Better and Faster,” by Norman Lewis, 
states concisely one of the most impor- 
tant factors of skillful reading. Devel- 
opment of the ability to draw conclu- 
sions requires studious reading. 

In reading, you come to terms with 
the author. You play ball by arriving at 
certain conclusions he meant you to 
reach. You may or may not agree with 
him, but you should not make srap 
judgments, Be sure you know what he 
means first. If you master this skill, 
books will serve you not as a source of 
ready-made ideas, but as a help to your 
reasoning, and to accelerate the flow of 
your own honest ideas and opinions. 

Emotional conclusions — those you 
come to through mere feeling — wjll not 
develop your ability to read construc- 
tively and intellectually. To achieve in- 
tellectual conclusions, write your con- 





' clusions down as you read. Your 


thoughts will he clarified when ex- 
pressed in words. 

- The following questions are intended 
to stimulate your own conclusions 
about “Square Toes”: 

1. Does Mr. Coffin seem to be: (a) 
a complex personality? (b) a preten- 
tious one? (c) a true democrat? 

2. The atmosphere of New England 
is summed up in Mr. Coffin’s “light- 
houses and barns and boats, tides and 
fogs and apples and hired men.” How 
would you describe the atmosphere of 
other sections of the United States (i.e. 
the South, the West Coast, the Middle 
West, etc.)? 

8. How do you rate “New England- 
ers Are Maples”: (a) as a poem; (b) as 
an expression of philosophy; (c) on its 
emotional appeal? Amplify your an- 
swers. 

4. What do you think is meant by the 
last stanza of “New Englanders Are 
Maples”? 

5. What should be the function of 
a poet? Do you agree with Mr. Coffin 
that “poets should look for sturdy 
things to say about life”? Why? 

“Square Toes” describes the work of 
Coffin and Frost as “conversational, 
even colloquial.” There are many other 
tones used in poetry — heroic, romantic, 
rhetorical, learned, oratorical. Pick out 
phrases which sound like everyday 
speech, 

You have no doubt discovered by this 
time that it isn’t very easy to put your 
thoughts into words. It takes practice to 
draw conclusions, and it takes practice 
to express these conclusions, 








SENIOR 


IT’S ALL AMERICA 


Here are a few sentences from this 
article. Read them carefully, digesting 
the author’s meanings. Then answer the 
questions at the end of each sentence. 
Note how these questions help you 
formulate your own opinion. Such ques- 
tions are good exercise when attempt- 
ing to come to a conclusion. 

1. “We hear less of the oratorical 
Patrick Henry, who furnished a million 
text books a ringing phrase or two, and 
more of Audubon and John and Wil- 
liam Bartram, who gave the new re- 
public its plants and birds.” (a) Do you 
think that the politicians and statesmen 
of our country deserve more or less em- 
phasis than the naturalists and botan- 
ists? Why? (b) Do you agree that Pat- 
rick Henry furnished only a ringing 
phrase or two to history? Explain. 

2. “Cape Cod and its islands and the 
Maine coast live out their function of 
making summer folk happy.”- (a) Do 
you find this statement too broad? Why? 
(b) How do you think the inhabitants 
of these sections of New England would 
react to this description of their func- 
tion in life? Amplify. 


WORD-OF-THE-MONTH 


Now we come to antonyms. As you 
know, antonyms are the opposite of 
synonyms — the counterterms. Just take 
the list of synonyms you made from 
FEDERALIZATION, and list their anto- 
nyms. By way of a bonus, we'll dem- 
onstrate: The opposite of fodder is not 
modder (ouch!), but the antonym for 
aerial is terrestrial. You take it from 
there. 
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ORIS, didn’t want to go with the 

county representatives of the Girl 
Scouts to their camp, but all of the 
time her father and her mother kept 
talking about how soon the weekend 
for the trip would be there. At supper 
she listened to the two of them, or to 
her Uncle Hity, who talked so little; 
and still chey didn’t understand her not 
wanting to go. 

“Uncle Hitty, I’ve been thinking,” 
her father announced. “It’s about time 
you tied up your castor oil bean plants 
out in back. Beginning to look like 
we've got nothing but castor oil bean 
plants. Ricinis communis,” he solemnly 
added. Immediately he turned to Doris. 
“And when you're back, you can help 
your Uncle Hitty with his garden more. 
You remember ow. 

“But I don’t want to go,” Doris be- 
gan. Her father didn’t listen, however, 
but pried an unlighted cigar between 
his lips, took the evening paper from 
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“Wthe table and went into the living 


woom. As far as he was indifferently 





maconcerned, the matter was settled. 


UE SOAPRY 


* not to 


Doris’ mother sat twisting her nap- 
kin inside its ring and twisting her 
lips at the same time, to warn Doris 
say anything more. Doris 
frowned. She could always have her 
way with father, so tired after his day 
at work, if only her mother never 
looked so worried and warned Doris 
not to bother him. 

“But I just don’t want to,” she began. 

Her mother, helplessly, said nothing, 
but arose and took her dishes to the 
kitchen. Doris looked around in quiet 
anxiety, but her Uncle Hitty, who was 
really her great-uncle, stil ruminated 
on his dessert and was off in a little 
dream world by himself. He had been 
the next logical person, the only per- 
son left, in fact, to say something to 
about her trip. But when } ¢ looked up, 
he smiled so absently that she decided 
not to just then. 

She waited until the next morning, 
the day before she was supposed to 
leave. She walked into the sloped back- 
yard and found him looking at the half 
ot garden which her father had allotted 
him. He was probably wondering why 
his nasturtiums (Tropaeolum majus, her 
father had solemnly told the family) 
had come up in his first row after he 
had informed everyone how he had 
planted zinnias there, and why in his 
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second there were zinnias instead of 
nasturtiums. She stood beside him. She 
liked him so much, quiet as he usually 
was, walking up and down the village 
streets by himself in the afternoon, 
fumbling ,in his garden in the cooler 
evening. And when he wasn’t there, 
fraternizing with angleworms, he sat 
on the back porch blowing soap bubbles 
and watching them drift away, a glis- 
tening blue in the sunlight since he 
had mixed blueing with his soap. 

Suddenly, watching him, Doris knew 
something. Uncle Hitty (it was really 
his last name, but it would have been 
a shame to leave a last name like that 
unused) was just about the main rea- 
son she didn’t want to go with the 
Scouts. She had never gone off by her- 
self before, and there didn’t seem much 
need for starting now. Why should she 
when she was happy enough where she 
was, with Uncle Hitty and his spiral- 
ing nasturtium seedlings? 

“You know about the trip, don’t you?” 
she tried to explain. 

“You never been, Doris,” he said 
abruptly. Even though he knew what 
she was going to say, he spoke diffi- 
dently, forcing his interest. He was 
always in a distant little world, but 
she liked being there with him. — 

“No,” she agreed. 

“You never been there and you don’t 
know. They’re having it near the lake, 

(Continued on page 24) 


SHORT STORY 








THE MARCH OF 





U.N. Acts on World-Wide 
Reduction in Armaments 


It was a week of history-making ut- 
terances. The opening shot in the verbal 
battle was fired by Russia’s Premier, 
Joseph V. Stalin, in a press statement to 
the United Press. This was followed a 
day later by an oratorical “salvo” at 
the United Nations General Assembly 
by Russia’s Foreign Minister, Vyaches- 
lav M. Molotov, A day after that came 
the reply, for the United States, by 
American delegate Warren R. Austin. 
In that order, here — briefly — is what 
each said. 

In reply to 31 questions submitted 
to him by Hugh Baillie, president of 
the United Press, Stalin declared that 
Russia does not have the secret of the 
atom bomb, and_that she believes in 
“a strong international control” of 
atomic energy. He disagreed with U. S. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes that 
there was growing tension between 
Russia and the United States. He stated 
that Russia was still interested in a loan 
from us, For Germany, he favored eco- 
nomic and political unity, with some 
sort of central- administration under 
Allied control. 

The Soviet leader denied that the 

veto was being overworked by Russia 
in the U.N. Security Council, He de- 
nounced “Churchill and those who 
think like him in Great Britain and 
the United States” as the most serious 
threat to peace. Mr. Baillie asked Stalin 
whether he thought present negotia- 
tions would lead to “the conclusions of 
peace treaties which will establish 
amicable relations” among the Allies. 
He answered, “I hope so.” 
- Regarding Yugoslavia’s decision not 
to sign the Italian peace treaty, Stalin 
stated that “Yugoslavia has grounds to 
be dissatisfied.” He also disclosed that 
Russia has sixty divisions of troops in 
the European countries west of the 
Russian border at the present time. 
(Winston Churchill had charged Russia 
had 200.) 


Reduction of Armaments 


Before the world had sufficient time 
to analyze Stalin’s statements thor- 
oughly, there came the 69-minute-long 
speech by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov at the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. He flatly rejected the 











American plan for international atomic 
control, but called on the United Na- 
tions to bring about a “general reduc- 
tion of armaments” that would include 
the banning of atomic energy for mili- 
tary purposes. 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, the United 
States representative on the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission, was 
the target of a bitter attack by Mr. 
Molotov. He accused the American 
elder statesman of heading a school of 
imperialism with “an irresistible trend 
toward expansion and _ unchallenged 
domination of the world.” He declared 
that the importance of atomic bombs 
was “exaggerated” and warned that 
“atomic bombs used by one side may 
be opposed by atomic bombs and some- 
thing else from the other side.” 

The Soviet Foreign Minister vigor- 
ously insisted on keeping the veto power 
as it is at present. He linked the veto 
power with the question of atomic 
control. He caut’oned the delegates of 
the General Assembly that the elimina- 
tion of the Big Five’s veto power in the 
Security Council would mean the “li- 
quidation” (the end) of the United 
Nations. “Is it not because there is a 
desire to give a free hand to the wor- 
shippers of the atomic bomb that some- 
one is raising such a hubbub around 
the veto?” he demanded. 

The resolution introduced by Mr. 
Molotov urged (a) a declaration by the 
General Assembly that a general re- 
duction of armaments was “necessary,” 
and (b) that this proposed disarma- 





Acme 


“NOW, WE BELIEVE . . .” Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, Indian U.N. delegate, explains her views 
to a visiting N. Y. college student during a re- 
cess in General Assembly session at Flushing. 





Warren Robinson Austin... 


. attributes his vigor and deter- 
mination to the fact that, like most Ver- 
monters, he “has downed many dishes 
of baked beans, particularly before the 
tender age of two and a half”. . . Is 
chief U. S, delegate to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, and will be U. S. Se- 
curity Council delegate on January 1 . . . 
Long a supporter of U. S. participation 
in international cooperation . . . Cele- 
brated 69th birthday this week . . . De- 
voted to his hobby of cultivating apple 
trees . . . A distinguished lawyer. 





ment include “as a primary objective” 
a ban on the manufacture and use of 
atomic energy for military purposes. 
The next day America took the ros- 
trum. Her spokesman was former Sena- 
tor Warren R. Austin, head of the 
United States delegation to the United 
Nations Genera] Assembly. He stated 
that the United States is just as eager 
as Russia for a worldwide reduction of 
armaments, But, he added, there must 
be “effective safeguards by way of in- 
spection and other means to protect 
complying states against the hazards ot 
violation and evasion.” He pointed out 
that “after the last war, we made the 
mistake of disarming” . . . ourselves 
while other nations did not disarm. . . 
“We shall not repeat that mistake.” 


Disclose Numbers of All Troops 


The United States, Mr. Austin de- 
clared, endorsed Russia’s opposition to 
changing the veto power in the Se- 
curity Council. However, he felt that 
there was “room for improvement.” It 
was America’s “hope,” he said, that 
“some time in the future” the Big Five 
can agree to modify the use of the veto. 

The Soviet proposal for a report on 
ths number of Allied troops stationed 
in non-enemy countries was also ap- 
proved by the United States — pro- 
vided it was broadened to include an 
inventory of “all mobilized forces, 
whether at home or abroad.” In other 
words, Mr. Austin urged all countries 
to reveal the size and disposition of 
their armed forces. “The United States,” 
Mr. Austin said, “has nothing to hide 
with regard to our armed forces at 
home or abroad. The United States will 
promptly fulfill that policy.” 
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EVENTS 


Mr. Austin did not cross words with 
Molotov on the latter’s accusations of 
“imperialism.” “Our motives in war 
and peace,” the American delegate as- 
serted, “we leave to the judgment of 
history. We fought for freedom side by 
side without recrimination [fault-find- 
ing]. Can’t we fight for peace side by 
side without recrimination? .. .” 


Miners Ask New Wage Rise 


What Happened: In one corner was 
John L. Lewis, leader of the United 
Mine Workers (AFL). In the other was 
Captain N. H. Collisson, Coal Mines 
Administrator for the U. S. Govern- 
ment, Since November 1, they have 
argued over issues of wages and work- 
ing conditions in an attempt to reach 
an agreement that would prevent a 
strike threatened by the 400,000 soft 
coal miners, 


Talburt in The Cleveland Press 
Who Wants Ice in the Winter? 


Since last May, the mines have been 
operated by the Government, rather 
than by private owners. 

Mr. Lewis asked for the conference 
on the grounds that the Government 
had violated vacation and welfare 
clauses in the present contract. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Julius A. Krug 
agreed to discuss the features in dis- 
pute. But he stated that the May 20 
contract was binding as long as the 
Government operated the mines. 

President, Truman, backed by the 
opinion of Attorney General Tom C. 
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Clark, decided that the U.M.W. had the 
right to reopen the agreement. On the 
eve of the conference, the Government 
granted retroactive vacation payments. 

If the present negotiations get no- 
where, Mr. Lewis could end the old 
agreement on November 15. And if 
there’ is no contract on November 20, 
when the termination would become 
final, the miners will strike. Their tra- 
dition is “no contract, no work.” 

The coal mines were seized by the 
Government last May to end a 59-day 
strike. After the seizure, Secretary Krug 
signed a contract with the U.M.W. 
granting their chief demands. Lewis 
and the mine owners have not yet been 
able to agree on terms under which 
the pits could be returned to private 
operation. 

What’s Behind It: Mr. Lewis hopes 
to win wage increases for his miners 
which will set a new wage pattern for 
the nation. Millions of workers in both 
CIO and AFL unions are now seeking 
new wage raises because of the in- 
creased cost of living. In leading the 
wage fight,-Mr. Lewis, observers be- 
lieve, wants to steal the honors from 
Philip Murray, CIO president. 


Atom Control Commission 


What Happened: Atomic energy in 
the United States was discharged from 
the Army. It became a civilian with 
President Truman’s appointment of the 


new Atomic Energy Commission, which ° 


will handle its control and develop- 
ment. . 

David E. Lilienthal, 47-year-old 
head of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, was named head of this powerful 
civilian group. Mr. Lilienthal was also 
chairman of the committee which wrote 
the Acheson-Lilienthal report, basis of 
the Baruch plan for international atomic 
control. Gordon R. Clapp, general man- 
ager of TVA, was nominated to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lilienthal as TVA chairman. 

Working with Mr. Lilienthal on the 
atomic board will be: Dr. Robert F. 
Bacher, Cornell physicist who pioneered 
in the development of the atomic 
bomb and was scientific consultant to 
Bernard Baruch, American Represen- 
tative on the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission; Sumner T. Pike, business- 
man and former member of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission; 
Lewis L. Strauss, banker and rear ad- 






Press Assn. 


David E. Lilienthal, 47, discusses his new job 
on Atomic Energy Commission with Mr. Truman. 


miral in the U. S. Naval Reserve; and 
William W. Waymack, editor of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, who 
was also an economic and fiscal ad- 
viser to Government agencies and is an 
active worker for international peace. 

These men will take over from the 
War Department direction of the na- 
tion’s three vast atomic energy plants, 
which represent a $3,000,000,000 in- 
vestment. They will have powers un- 
precedented in American history. 

The Commission will operate all 
facilities for making fissionable material; 
control all sources of plutonium, ura- 
nium, and other material which it de- 
cides can release “substantial quanti- 
ties” of atomic energy; conduct re- 
search and make atomic bombs for the 
U. S. armed forces; issue licenses for 
the manufacture of equipment using 
atomic energy; and control all patents 
for making or using atomic energy. 

The Commission must report to Con- 
gress twice a year, but its decisions can 
be vetoed only by the President. 

What’s Behind It: When Congress 
was considering atomic energy control 
last spring, the chief subject of debate 
was whether the commission should 
have military members. Civilian con- 
trol won out in the McMahon bill 
passed last July. Since then, President 
Truman has been searching for men 
who could fill these extremely impor- 
tant posts. They were selected after 
much hard deliberation. 





David E. Lilienthal . . . 


. . . turns from controlling electric 
power to controlling atomic power... 
Left his successful law practice in 1931 
to reorganize Wisconsin’s Public Serv- 
ice Commission . . . Two years later, be- 
came co-director (and, in 1941, chair- 
man) of the vast Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority ... A big Middle Westerner with 
a wide grin . . . Always a fighter for the 
public welfare, he used to fight with 
his fists as a college light heavyweight 
... Married, has a daughter and a son. 











Uncle Hitty 
(Continued) — 


aren't theyt And that ought to be tun. 

She didn’t think so. She even wanted 
to tell him she didn’t, belligerently as 
she had told her mother and father 
enough times, but she didn’t want to 
hurt his teelings. 

“It won't be for any time at all, just 
two days,” he :ontinued. “Then youl 
be coming back so soon.” 

“So won, she repeated. She sooked 
down at-his hand holding hers 1nd the 
charm bracelet on her wrist. No, it 
wouldn’t be any time at all, just two 
days; and then after the weekend she 
would be back, 

“Back,” she said aloud, to him and 
to herselt, and gaily leading him, mak- 
ing him hurry, she returned to the 
house. They would sit on the porch 
all morning, she decided, -lowing soap 
bubbles and doing nothing but what 
she wanted to do all day long 

“Please, Uncle Hitty, she pegged 
him, brightly peevisk She was having 
her own way again, as her father al- 
ways said, and she laughed eve: more 
hecas-se she knew that she was. 

At the beach, the girls stayed in a 
large cottage that was almost like a 
hotel. Thev took their things upstairs 
and fond that they were ‘> sleep ip 
two rooms, each large enough for a 
long row of single beds Most of them 
sat talking among themselves as they 
unpacked their overnight bags, but 
Doris didn’t know anyone. She sat by 
herself, watching the breeze from the 
lake blow the white cheeseclcth cur 
tains at the windows. 

“Get into your things, girls, Mrs 
Kriggs, the tall, stoutly angular woman 
who was in charge, called. “We're all 
going in for a swim.” And Doris 
watched the others, cuntentedly regi- 
mented, climb out of their dresses and 
iumpers and into their swimsuits. 

“Come on, come on,” they called as 
they left the room 


In COMING, she said, but when 
she had pulled the straps of her suit 
tight around her shoulders, she dis 
covered that the girls hadn’i waited. 
but were already dashing intc the 
water. They hadn't been calling just 
her, after all. Only when they were 
together in the water, plopping it up 
in great white fountains, preténding to 
swim and trying to float while Mrs. 
Briggs churned about like mother 
hippopotamus, did she finally feel bet- 
ter. And even then it wasn’t because 
she was Doris Logan and. they knew 
she was Doris Logan, but because she, 
too, was plopping up the water and 
pretending to swim. 

At dinner it was the same way. When 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


WILLIAM KEHOE won a Scho 
tastéic story award in high school and 
went op to the University of Mich- 
igan where he won Ann Arbor’s 
famed Avery Hopwood Award witb 
his first novel, A Sweep of D sk. 
published last year. His new book, 
Straw Wste. comes off the press to- 
morrow. Those of you who like 
“Uncle Hitty and the Blue Soap Bub- 
bles,” in this issue, will also enjoy 
Straw Wite. \t is che story of impul. 
sive. warm-hearted Minna Elgarth, 
who fights to save her eleven-year-old 
son from the dull future his father 
has laid out tor him. The book has 
the same warmth and humor as Uncle 
Hitty’s story, which is really an inci- 
dent in growing up such as most of 
us have experienced. 


POODDORABDRRON > 


Mrs. Briggs had mumbled grace ano 
the girls were nudging each other al- 
most spitetully she didn’t join in witb 
them. She telt they ought to be »udg 
ing her alone — just as when her mother 
and father had company it was only 
she whom Uncle Hitty ever nudged 
shyly, playfully. But at last she got 
into the mood of the game - tor it was 
a game, since they always had to hide 
what they were giggling about and 
doing from Mrs. Briggs. And atter a 
while she felt so much better she didn’t 
even mind when the gir] at her left. just 
about her own age, turned to her and 
said: “Who are you? I didn’t hear auay- 
body say your name. Who are you, any 
way?” 

Doris told her, and then she asked. 
almost imitating the other's firmness, 
“And youP Who are you?” 

“My name is Sada sada Lautheim 
We come trom the big city troop.” 

Doris liked Sada. In fact. she liked 
most of the girls. She had always 
known how many troops there were in 
the county and the state, too, and in 
the whole country; but she had never 
thought exactly how many girls that 
meant there must be. A hundred Sada 
Lautheims with dark. bold faces, dark 
shining eyes and black hair >igiailed 
in back. A hundred Susie Hunters with 
light hair and eyes like a doll’s blue 
button eyes. A hundred girls who 
looked like this or like that. She had 
never thought of them all, but now 
that she had she wanted to know them 
all. It seemed impossible that she ever 
could, but still she wanted to try. 

It was only on the second night 
that she wondered if she hadn't been 
too eager to know them. She had given 
a few of them a chance to wear her 
charm bracelet with its miniature base- 


‘one hadn’t -eturned it. It 


ball bat and teakettle and 
all at once she discovered 





been Sada who had had it last, 
when she went to Sada, Sada shook 
head and said she had returned it 
Doris’ bag. When Doris looked in 
bag, flipping her things first one 
and then the other, the bracelet wasn’ 





“I know you had it, she told Sada, 
still squatting on the floor. “You had 
it and you kept it,” she said slowly and 
just as firmly as she had announced 
her name. _ 

“No, | didn’t, Doris,” Sada answered, 
‘l wore it this afternoon and then | 
put it back.” 

“You had it You had it and you kept 
it,” Doris insisted. She suddenly 
thought how dark Sad~’s face was and 
how very bold her eyes were. And she 
thought how it was Sada who was al 
ways running ahead ot her to the water 
calling behind her but not calling just 
to Doris. 

“You took ft. You took it.” Dori 
shouted because she wanted the others 
to forget everything they were doiny 
- looking trom the windows and watch 
ing the white sailboats return to the 
shore - and concentrate just on her. Ii 
was al] right to let them go on nudg 
ing one another at table, splashing one 
another in the water, for a while; but 
only for a while 


— gathered around her, listening 
to her and watching her. One of the 
older girls was even looking through 
her case. probably trying to show the 
others that the charm bracelet was gone 
and Sada had stolen it. 

“It isn’t there, 1s it?” Doris de 
manded ‘She did steal it, didn’t she? 

The older girl, kneeling on the floo: 
looked up very calmly at Sada first, not 
half so scornfully as Doris wished she 
might have looked, and then at Doris 
herself. 

“But it is here.” she said. She held 
the bracelet, jangling slightly with it 
charms “It was unde: your red 
all the time.’ 

“Just where [| put it,” Sada said 
She added. slowly. “Doris.” to show 
that she wasn’t angry. 

“Oh,” Doris managed to say. But i! 
was hard to sav anvthing when she had 
been readv to shout more accusations 
and then abruptly found that she 
couldn't. P : 

The older girl half trowned at Doris 
and the others began to turn away 
Soon Doris found herself completely 
alone. It had been pleasant to have 
their att-ntion for a while, ‘ut now she 
had none of it - not even the kind ol 
attention she had had when they had 
all been splashing one another in thr 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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shrivels you. : 
You feel tairly cocksure about 
lite when it’s only “yours truly” 


[' the Public Performance that 


- whom you see in the mirror. Thank- 


ing the family for a birthday party 
doesn’t faze you; nor does introduc- 
ing cousin Herb to cousin Harry. 

It's mostly when you know the 
“eyes and ears of the world” are tak- 
ing in your act that you begin to 
wonder about the hows, whys, and 
wherefores. 

Your dramatics club has been en- 
tertained by the Glendale dramatics 
 roup; when and where to put vour 
‘thanks’? You have to introduce a 
speaker in your school assembly; 
does the occasion cal] tor anything 
different trom. “cousin Herb. this is 
cousin Harry”? At a vic party Bob 
Emerson’s pal, Beeny Barton (whom 
you don’t know). asks you to dance 
-do you send him home for nis 
dentials? 


Q. ‘Vhom do you thank when your 
club has been entertained by another 
clubP 


A -Sincere chanks to: hospitality ts a 
thing that can’t be :verdoue The thanks 
of your club president count for every- 
body, but enthusiastic thanks from 
each of you will leave hosts with the 
teeling that their efforts have been 
worthwhile. 

Perhaps a dramatics club in a nearby 
high school has invited your dramatics 
club to a party. When the part) breaks 


up, if convenient, you should express . 


your pleasure to the student or teacher 


any particular students have gone out 
ot their way to entertain you. you 
should thank them, too. 

Another point to remembe:, when 
you're being .entertained as a group, 
is not to stick with your own gang. 
You’ve been invited to meet and talk 
with other students Make it a point 
tc be good mixers. : 

You can’t think it shows ‘school 
spirit” to sit with yous cronies on the 
sidelines and compare the way yow 
hosts do things with the wa, vou do 
them at Monroe High Wher vou go 
to a triend’s tor the evening, you don’t 
sit around and tel) him that vou have 
a bigger living room at home and that 
your father tells better jokes than his. 
When vour group is being entertained 
there’s more at stake than vou: per. 
sonal manners or tact. Your school’s 
reputation hangs in the balance 


Q How do you introduce a speaker? 


A. Maybe you've never had a yen to 
be on the stage. Maybe youre allergic 
to spotlights. But sooner or later you're 
asked to introduce a speaker! 

It may ‘be the guest of honor for 
your class banquet It may be an assem. 
bly speaker. It may be a fellow who is 
going to give tips on jobs to the Career 
Club—or a friend of your tather’s who 
has agreed to talk to your young 
people's group at church Whatever it 


BOY dates GIkt. 


ia 


ate ? 


ag i. 


is, you’re in the public eye, and you're 
scared stiff. 

Come on, tighten up those suspen. 
ders! If you're scared, how about the 
guy who's going to speak? He’s the 
only one with a real reason tor quak. ~ 
ing The audience will forget all about 
you the minute he starts to speak. The 
only thing you have to do is to be 
friendly, and to put him at his ease. 

You don’t have to make a fancy 
speech yourself. You don’t have to tell 
funny stories The simpler vour spiel. 
the better. 

You announce the speaker's: name- 
audibly and clearly. (Make sure you 
know how to pronounce it beforehand. ) 
State the subject of his speech And 
you might explain why he is particu 
larly qualified to speak on this subject 
Then say to him that you and you 
friends are most happy to have him 
with you. Enough said! ~ 

You can vary the formula, depend 
ing on the occasion [f it’s coach John 
son who's speaking at the Athletic Club 
dinner. the kids will know who he is 
But you could break the ice with ax 
anecdote about the day the coach came 
to school wearing one blue sock and 
one brown plaid sock 

On some occasions, when you re be. 
ing official emcee, you may be expected 
to thank the speaker in behalf of vow 
group. Here again, simply and briefly 
vou might say, “Dr Houston. thank 
you so much for coming out to Jaspe: 
High today Your experiences as in 
army surgeon were of great interest to 
all of us We hope vou'll come again 

If you don’t thank a quest speaker 
publicly. you should :zpproach him afte» 
the audience exits and thank him 


Q. Should a giri retuse to dance with 
a boy? It so, how? 


A. fo retuse to dance with someone 
at a school o: private dance is as im 
polite as refusing to talk with someone 
at a party. You shoutdn’t refuse to 
dance with a boy unless you have pre. 
viously promised the dance to someone 
else. In that case you would simply say 
‘Tm sorry, but I’ve already promised 
this dance to Glenn.” It the boy should 
ask tor the dance atter next, then you 
ean only accept graciously [f he dance: 
like a camel, you'll just have to bea: 
it as best you can and pray the ordeal 
will be a briet one. After one dance 
you can say “thank vou” and excuse 
vourself. 

At a large public dance you could 
politely decline to dauce with a stran 
ger 











Uncle Hitty 


(Concluded) 


water. It was a strange world, this 
being at the beach with so many 
strangers, different from schoo] and 
certainly different from home. She 
wished again that she could have 
stayed with Uncle Hitty on the shelf of 
a back porch, watching the blue soap 
bubbles drift and then collapse in the 
warm summer air, 

She wandered alone from the big 
cottage, closing the screen-door on the 
long front porch where Mrs. Briggs was 
talking with some of her stout friends, 
and then going along the pier which 
led into the darkened water. She sat 
alone on the rough boards, listening to 
the horns of the boats which hadn't 
yet returned to the shore or, if they 
were big lake freighters, wouldn’t re- 
furn that. night. The soun? was very 
hollow in the darkness. 


Bor suddenly she knew that she 
wasn’t alone. There were two bare legs 
standing beside her and somebody was 
looking down at her. 

“Well,” the somebody saia, “you 
tired of accusing people by now?” 

It was the older girl, and Doris 
couldn’t see her face well enough to 
tell whether or not she was serious. 

“I — guess I shouldn’t have acted like 
that.” The words were hard to say, but 
they seemed to demand that they be 
said. “I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, forget it. 1 was just tooling.” 
Che girl knelt beside her and put one 
hand exploratively into the water. “The 
only way to learn things. My tather 
always says that. The hard way.” And 
because she changed her voice, ‘etting 
_ it grow hoarse and gruff, Doris knew 
she was imitating her father. They both 
laughed. 

Doris liked the older girl. She won- 
dered if her father smoked » big cigar 
after supper. too, and went into the 
living room after supper and did noth- 
ing but read the evening paper before 
going to bed. 

Doris told her her name. 

“Mine’s Ruthie Davis,” the other 
answered, and put out a small, firm wet 
hand. Doris took it in her own and 
laughed again, at Ruthie’s hearty, al- 
most boyish clasp. 

“Come on. Let’s go back to the cot- 
tage. Some of them just got back from 
fishing and | guess they really caught 
something Don’t you want to see?” 

“Yes. Let’s,” Doris said quickly. To- 
gether they ran the length of the pier 
back to the shore and the cottage. 

Late Sunday night when Mrs. Briggs 
car stopped in front of the Logan house 
and Doris stepped out, there was only 
one room lighted. Inside, Uncle Hitty 





waited alone, and her mother and 
father, she knew, were probably at 


some neighbor's. The heavy front door- 


was ajar, and her closing it seemed to 
awaken him. 

“Hello,” he said. “Have a good time?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“You meet anybody you like?” 

“Yes,” she said again. “Loads.” 

“You certainly aren’t letting me in 
op very much,” he joked with her, ris- 
ing from his chair in the parlor and 
following her into the kitchen. She 
smiled shyly for she knew that he had 
every right to laugh at her. But she 
didn’t want him to laugh at her find- 
ing the weekend so different from what 
she had expected, for getting to know 
someone like Ruthie and learning the 
things, not just names of girls, that she 
had learned. pe 

“All right. I'll go outside but I expect 
a full report as soon as you can get 
ready to give it.” He tweaked her under 
the chin as he went to the kitchen sink. 
There he found his deep bow] and his 
pipe, a large box of. soap chips and his 
smal] box of blueing. He dribbled a 
little of each and some hot water into 
the bowl, and without saying anything 
went to the back porch. 

She knew that he wanted her to fol- 
low him. He wanted her to sit with him 
in the warm, growing darkness while he 
lazily blew the bubbles and then 
watched them, even in the darkness, 
float down to the sidewalk. The dis- 
torted oblong of light from the back 
door would fleck the bubbles with blue 
highlights, and he would want to hear 
everything. Everything, even though it 
had been just a weekend, just two days 
as he had told her. 


hh WON’1 be any time at all. It won't 
be any time at all. She kept hearing 
him say it over and over again But it 
wasn't just for two days, that weekend 
and never again. It was for a long time, 
practically forever or at least as long 
as forever would mean for her. Be 
ginning then, there ‘vould be many 
more Ruthie Davises and Sada Laut- 
heims and Mrs. Briggses. There would 
never again be anything so simple as 
listening to someone: tel] her how he 
had planted nasturtium seeds in one 
row and zinnias in another and then 
wondering from which row the nastur. 
tium seedlings would spring and from 
which the zinnia. It had been pleasant, 
being so simple, a few days ago —so 
pleasant that without knowing why, she 
had wanted to stay that way. Even now 
she almost wished she could forget the 
weekend with the laughter and the 
talk of the girls and the white sailboats 
going out into the deep water. 

“She almost wished it, and yet she 
really didn’t. Carefully turning off one 
light in the kitchen, she went to the 


we offer the “phonetic translation” 

along with it: 
Mollis abuti Moll is a beauty, 
Has an acuti Has an acute eye. 
No lassa finis, No lass so fine is. 
Molli divinis Molly divine is. 
Omi de armis tres, O my dear mistress, 
Imi na dis tres I’m in a distress. 

* Cantu disco ver Can't you discover 
Meas alo ver? Me as a lover? 


with this sum?” 


aay 


ie ‘ 


screendoor. Uncle Hitty sat blowing 
bubbles, and they twinkled in the faint 
light from the kitchen and then floated 
out into the darkness. He sat silently, 
cotnpletely motionless; and she thought, 
as she had before, but never sO con- 
sciously, how much of a little dream 
world his world was, 

“Doris?” he called, not realizing how 
nearby she stood. “Aren’t you coming 
out?” 

She didn’t answer, but went quickly 
and silently through the kitchen, 
through the living room and the parlor, 
and up the stairway to her own room, 








Canary with Your Feet 


Shakespeare could hardly have fore 
seen the hot vocalist of the age of jive. 
Yet the speech the Bard gave young 
Moth, the page, in Act III, Scene I, of 
Love's Labor Lost is a good description 
of the “swoon” singer of today. Says 
Moth, explaining to the “fantastical 
Spaniard,” Don Adriano de Armado, 
just how a song ought to be sung: 

“ ... To jig off a tune at the tongue’s 
end, canary to it with your feet, humor 
it with turning up your eyelids, sigh a 
note and sing a note, sometime through 
the throat, as if you swallowed love 
with singing love, sometime through 
the nose, as if you snuffed up love by 
smelling love; with your hat penthouse- 
like o’er the shop of your eyes; with 
your arms crossed on your thin belly- 
doublet like a rabbit on a spit; or your 
hands in your pocket like a man after 
the old painting; and keep not too long . 
in one tune, but a snip and away. These 
are complements, these are humours, 
these betray nice wenches, that would 
be betrayed without these; and make 
them men of note.” 

— Coronet 


Swift's Pony 


Apparently the writers of that “little 
lambsie divey” song (which you've 
probably forgotten} were readers of 
Jonathan Swift. Swift once composed 
this poem to one of the many ladies 
under his spell (apparently a Moll) 
Here’s the poem. and to save your time 














No Help Needed 
Teacher: “Did your father help you~ 







Student: “No. I got it it wrong myself. — 


Los Angeles School Journs: 
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that weve been using words like 


| OCCUKKED to us the other day 
“jazz and swing’ pretty treely in 


this columt Perhaps it’s ime we 
recked te see if evervunes agreed on 
the meaning of our terms 


Lets start with swing Most ot the 
popular musi vou hear on the radio is 
swing Ht is arranged tor a whole group 
of plavers bs one man. the arranger 
All the notes are written down, the 
chiet requirement tor the band is abil 
itv to play those notes well 

There is good swing and bad swing. 
Sometimes vou buy a record because 
vou like the song After vou’ve played 
it ten times. vou’re ready to throw it 
away Qn the other hand. if you bought 
Artie Shaw's +3++Begin the Beguine 
(with his old band). vou're probably 
still plaving it - and will uptil the 
record wears out. When you swing fans 
tune in Guy Lombardo or Vaughn Mon 
roe on the radio. vou turn them off if 
vou can dial something bette: The 
something better may be Harrv James 
one of the Dorsev brothers, o:1 Benny 
Goodman These men are good musi 
cians. Thei: arrangements are solid and 
interesting. They don’t think every 
tune should be played just as the one 
before was plaved. 


This Is Jazz 


Now we come to jazz. Jazz is tree 
creative music, defined only by the abil 
ity, good taste ana discipline ot the 
pertormer. 

While swing is played mostly bv big 
bands, the best jazz is played by smal) 
combinations of musicians, In the smal) 
combo” each musician cari put across 
his own ideas His music is tree and 
creative in that he embroider’ and 
varies his theme as he plays. He needs 


Benny Goodman, 


as great technica! ability as the man ir 
the swing band - or greater. 

It you're not a jazz fan, all jazz may 
sound like a lot of noise to you - at first. 
You have to listen toa lot of it - and 
listen carefully. Gradually you'll begin 
« distinguish the different instruments 
and follow the melody in all its varia. 
tions. Something in you will start to 
respond to the music. Yor'll begin to 
tee] that the music is spontaneous. 


the 1-2-3-4 of Good Jaz? 


You won't teel this way about all the 
1azz you hear, of course. Neither do the 
jazz fans. Only good jazz contains al) 
tour of these elements - spontaneit. and 
sincerity; intense emotion that touches 
the core of the listener; facile instru 
mental technique; clear organization. 

Spontaneity results trom what is 
called jazz improvisation, playing with 
wt written notes jazz improvisation 
does not mean that the musiciar’ makes 
up what he is playing on the spot. His 
music is based upon his playing experi 
ence, his knowledge of harmony, his 
memory, and his taste tor good phras 
ing, shading, and teeling. The longer he 
plays, the better he is able to impro 
vise. 

It has often been said that a good 
1azzman never plays a chorus twice the 
same way. This is plain silly. The jazz- 
man varies the way he plays becausc he 
is seeking pertection [f he is smart, he 
won't discard his best interpretation for 
a mediocre one in the mistaken belie 
that greatness depends upon infinite 
variety. Another foolish idea is that good 
jazzmen never rehearse, They do and 
they work out arrangements carefully. 
But .a good jazzman has the ability to 
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play as tf the music were being per 
formed for the first time. In other words 
he has spontaneity. 

When you hear a well-known “com 
bo,” vou know that each man is good 
The accent is on individual perform 
ance, When the melody is established 
each man is on his »wn. He 's given a 
chance to improvise, to weave his own 
ideas into the pattern of the music. This 
last point is very important because it 
keeps the music from turning into « 
tree-for-ali Each man pays careful at 
tention to what the preceding musicia:. 
has played and to the actual! piece thev 
are al] playing 

For good, pure jazz listen to records 
like Artie Shaw's #¢++++St. James tn 
firmary, t\ouis Armstrong’s #3 
Once in a While or #++¢+Drop that 
Sack, or Bob Crosbv's ++ +Dogtown 
Blues Look tor names such as Eddie 
Condon. Muggsy Spannier George 
Wettling Miff Mole George Auld, Pee 
wee Russell. Nat Cole, Bobby Hacker: 
Cootie Williams, Roy Eldridge, Art Ta 
tum, Teddy Wilson and Wild Bill Davi 
son. Look for eye een +H 
Honeysuckle Rose, was big 
rat Ramble, seat thine: oat Shuffle 
HHHAt the i Band Ball, as played 
by some of these jazzmen. Or better 
vet, make your own discoveries. That's 
where the fun comes in. 


tazz in the Swing Band 


In talking about jazz and smal! 
combos,” we don’t mean to imply that 
there’s no jazz in any >f the big bands 
Chere is, and it’s good Against a frame 
work of arrangement. many of th: 
band leaders let one or more of ther 
boys “take over” or do it themselves) 
and the result is -eaJ jazz. Woody Her 
man does this Take a look at the solc: 
work in #4+#Apple Honey o 
#++#+Northwest Passage and see wvhi' 
vou think 
Stan Kenton is another good ;rzz 
man. Ray McKinley has a lot of gooc 
ideas Les Brown's Ht Hetieh m a 
Windy Trumpet is one of fhe records 
ot the yea: Last, but far from least 
there’s Benny Goodman. The King o! 
Swing is also a topnote:. jazz artist «+ 
records such as his recent HEEB 
Skies show. There are tew smal] “com 
bos” which have the drive, rhythm, con 
trol, and ability to maintain melody as 
the Goodman groups do. If you still 
haven’t heard that sextette album, hop 
to it now! 
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HE men who “go down to the sea 
T': ships” have a rugged and adven- 

turous life. Only those with strong 
physiques should consider this occupa- 
tion — and, judging by statistics, it is 
practically a “men only” occupation. 
The 1940 Labor Department statistics 
show that, before the war, there were 
$5,221 employed workers in the classi- 
fication of “sailors and deck hands ex- 
cept U. S. Navy.” Of these, only 137 
were women. The same report showed 
46,078 workers available. 

The term “marine” is used to identify 
fleets of sea-going vessels. Those under 
the United States flag are the U. S. 
Navy, the U. S. Merchant Marine or 
“commercial marine,” and the Govern- 
ment Marine. The commercial marine 
consists of vessels plying the water- 
borne trade of the nation, carrying 
cargo and passengers in foreign and 
domestic trade. Most of these ves- 
sels are privately owned but, during 
wartime, they are armed; many are 
taken over by the Army and Navy and 
used as transports, cargo carriers, 
tankers, and hospital ships. The Gov- 
ernment Marine includes the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Army Transport Serv- 
ice, etc. 


Sea Duty 


Seafaring always has called for cour- 
age and stamina. Today’s highly com- 
plex vessels demand trained men for 
all higher positions. Trained men are 
also the ones who, after service on 
ships, direet shipping and foreign trade 
activities from ashore. 








PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 
DON’T PAY 
INFLATED 
PRICES 


4 for 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
AND PERSONAL CARDS 

We offer a wide selection of modern 
double envelope Commencement Invitations 
and Personal Cards which are priced con- 
siderably lower than other companies. Full 
information and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD COMPANY 


1425 E. Elm Street Scranton 5, Penna. 
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Each print on special velox paper. “hirrotone ool 
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Enlargement with each order of 50 prints (from F _) 
your negatives) up to size 116, 2c ea. Larger 
prints 3c. — lots—2 Yre and 3c. 
Free Return Postage 
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Maritime Work 


Two major classifications tor sea duty 
are deck and engine. Aptitude is of 
major importance in making the choice, 
and shore positions after sea duty de- 
pend upon the branch followed. Engine 
department work includes (1) opera- 
tion and maintenance of propelling ma- 
chinery; (2) care of auxiliary machin- 
ery and mechanical equipment; (3) 
operation and maintenance of boilers; 
(4) supervision of repairs. 

Deck department work includes (1) 
navigation of the vessel; (2) supervi- 
sion of loading and discharge of cargo; 
(3) maintenance of hull and super- 


structure of compartments used for car-- 


go; (4) security organization such as 
fire patrol, etc. 


Many Possible Careers 


There are careers as ships’ officers, 
port operations officials, specialized 
agents in private shipping companies, 
foreign representatives of a company 
or Government agency, shipping agents, 

Ships’ officers are captain and first, 
second, and third mate; master or chief 
engineer and first, second, and third 
assistant engineer. Shore positions in- 
clude port captain and assistant port 
captain; port engineer, superintending 


engineer, marine superintendent, ter-— 


1 am in excellent physical condition. 


ee» > 


I can take orders and follow instructions. 
I get along well with people. 


6. | have mechanical interests and aptitudes. 
7. | have hobbies related to maritime work. 
8. I have had work experience related to maritime work. 


I like mathematics and do well in this subject. 
I like physics and chemistry and do Well in these subjects. 






ee 
x 





By Franklin R. Zeran 


Vocational Editor 


minal superintendent, and operating 
manager. 

A wide field exists in ship servicing, 
There are boiler cleaning and boiler 
and auxiliary manufacturing companies, 
engine repair companies, marine de- 
partments of oil firms, turbine manufao- 
turing concerns, shipbuilding and ship 
repair yards, ship chandlery companies, 
nautical instrument. companies, and 
firms specializing in adjustment and 
servicing, tank cleaning and stevedoring 
businesses. There are traffic positions 
which require knowledge of trade 
routes, port facilities, freight rates, ard 
brokerage procedures. There are posi 
tions in the personne] department of 
great shipping lines, and n-en earn high 
salaries in admiralty law, marine insur- 
ance, underwriting, surveying, loss ad 
justment, and in the expert and import 
service of national manufacturers. The 
foreign service of the Department ot 
State needs men with both sea and 
shore knowledge and experience 

Here are some questions ty «nsider 
which are related to a sea career: 


YES NO 


























Note: Affirmative answers to these questions indicate interest and aptitude only. They do not 
constitute a score indicative of occupational qualifications. 


Books and Pamphlets 


Youth and the Sea, by John J. 
Floherty. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
New York. 1941, $2.00. 

Opportunities in the United States 
Merchant Marine, by F. R. Zeran. 
Vocational Division Leaflet No. 
9, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5c. 

Full Ahead! A Career Story of the 
American Merchant Marine, by 
Felix Reisenberg, Jr. Dodd 
Mead & Co., New York, 1941, 
$2.00. 

What the Citizen Should Know 
About the Merchant Marine, by 
Carl D. Lane. W. W. Norton Co., 
New York. 1941, $2.50. 

Service in the Armed Forces, by F. 

R. Zeran. Pp. 75-84. Supt. of Doc- 

uments, Washington, D. C. 20c. 





U. S$. Merchant Marine Exam. 


The next competitive examina- 
tion for admission to the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps will 
be held in the spring of 1947. High 

hool graduates and those sched- 
uled to graduate in June, 1947, are 
eligible for the spring examination. 
Applicants for appointments as . 
Cadet-Midshipmen and requests for 
information concerning the Mer- 

. chant Marine Cadet Service and its 
Academy should be addressed to 
the Supervisor, U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Cadet Corps Training Organi- 
zation, U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. No candidate 
will be admitted to the examination 
until his application and scholastic 
record have been received and ap- 


proved by the Supervisor. 
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Hemphill, the speedy quarterback 

of Winona (Mass.) High School, 
may set an all-time schoolboy scoring 
record. In his team’s first four games 
Bobby rang up 121 points. On October 
12 he scored six touchdowns in one 
game. In the first half he handled the 
ball only five times and tallied four 
times! Who is this guy Glenn Davis! 

When Ethan Allen, Yale’s_ baseball 
coach, was playing in the big leagues, 
he once made a beautiful slide into sec- 
ond base. “Yer out!” roared the umpire. 
Allen rose, dusted himself off and looked 
pityingly at the ump. “You just love to 
say that, don’t you?” 

The other day | ran into George East- 
ment, Manhattan College track coach, 
timing an army of Fire Department 
candidates in the mile run —a regular 
New York Fire Department physical 
fitness test, 

“George,” I kidded, “what would you 
do if one of those fire-eaters ran a mile 
in four minutes?” ; 

“That’s easy,” snapped George. “I'd 
take him by the hand, lead him up to 
Manhattan College and convince him 
that he doesn’t want to be a fireman but 
a student at Manhattan.” 

“TI have been umpiring for our Catho- 
lic Youth Organization for some time,” 
writes Phil Dienoff, coach at Garfield 
High, Akron, Ohio, “and have been get- 
ting a big kick out of it. 

“As you know, the teams are coached 
by young priests, whom the boys are 
very fond of. During the baseball sea- 
son, the boys would often say things 
like, ‘Father Flanagan, who’s playing 
third?’ or ‘Father Murphy, how many 
outs are there?” 

“I was very surprised and flattered 
one day when one of the boys walked 
up to me and said, ‘Father Umpire, 
what’s the score?” ” 

Do you know that to cover all the 
baseballs they put out every year, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. needs the hides of 
about 11,000 horses? 

The University of Tennessee wrote a 
bright new chapter into jail-house his- 
tory on October 19 when they opened 


Bien the season is over, Bobby 





a jail right in their football stadium. The 
jail was built especially for the Alabama 
game, which, for some strange reason, 
always stirs the fans to violence. Every 
fan who made a nuisance of himself 
was tossed into the “coop.” The “ward- 
en” certainly did a good business that 
day. : 
Poor Eddie Boell is having his trou- 
bles in his first year as football coach at 
Eustis (Fla.) High School. In his team’s 
first game, the time-keeper fell asleep 
at the switch and the first quarter ran 
45 minutes instead of the usual 12 min- 
utes. The boys were so worn out after 
the first “quarter” they could hardly 
stand up for the next three. 

About five years ago Frank Frisch, 
then manager of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
decided to make a third baseman of 
outfielder Bob Elliott. 

“It’s the softest job in baseball,” 
Frisch said to the doubtful Bob. “You'll 
be able to play there for 15 more years. 
Fifteen more years in the big leagues 
if you play third.” 

Playing an exhibition game in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, Frisch was hitting ground- 
ers to the infield during practice. A ball 
jumped off a pebble, bounced crook- 
edly and hit Elliott between the eyes, 
blackening them and causing his nose 
to bleed and swell. 

“Frank,” muttered Elliott, “there go 
five of those 15 years you were telling 
me about.” 

A tackle who never tackles is driving 
the coaches in the All-America pro 
football conference mad. His name is 
Lou Groza and he plays for the Cleve- 
land Browns. He doesn’t really play, 
however. He just kicks. 

Every time the Browns need a field 
goal or an extra point after touchdown, 
in comes Lou. The last time I looked, 
Lou had eight field goals and 22 extra 
points (he hadn’t missed one!) to his 
credit. 

He appears a cinch to break the all- 
time pro record for field goals — 10 in 
one season, He was also leading the 
league in scoring! Everybody calls him 
“The Toe.” 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





S Wildroot’s famous F-N (Finger-Nail) 


Test to put you wise to your appear- _ 


ance. All you do is hold your head over 
this black area and scratch your scalp. 
Briskly! Then take a look! Boy, if anything 
shows up—your hair needs attention! 
Better get Wildroot Cream-Oil and use it 
regularly. 4 out of 5 hair tonic users in a 
nation-wide test said they preferred 
“Cream-Oil” to groom their hair, relieve 
dryness and remove loose ugly dandruff. 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 

















Ask your barber or 
druggist for the lead- 
ing non-alcoholic 
hair tonic contain- 
ing soothing LANO- 
LIN. See what it 
does for the appear- 
ance of your hair. 
For a generous trial 
supply send 10c to 
Dept. SM-K, Wild- 
root Company Inc., 
Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Ane WELL BEFORE UTING 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


CREAM-OIL CHARLIE SAYS: 


Oe TUNE IN: “The Adventures of 


W, Sam Spade” every Sundoy . 
on entire CBS Network. 
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NOTORIOUS GENTLEMAN 

- (Universal-International. Pro- 

duced by Sidney Gilliat and 

Frank Launder. Directed by 
Sidney Gilliat.) 


In England this production was titled 
The Rake’s Progress. “Rake” is an old 
Anglo-Saxon word meaning a “no-good 
wolf.” Evidently the movie makers 
feared the American understanding of 
“rake” would lead audiences to expect 
the film to be the history of a gardening 
implement. Thus, Notorious Gentleman. 

And certainly this is no tale of 
autumn leaves or new-mown grasses, 
although such a story might have had 
more point than does the life of an 
English playboy, Vivien Kenway. 

Rex Harrison, the master of sophisti- 
cated comedy, is cast as the charming 
Vivien. We meet Vivien just as he is 
being expelled from Oxford University 
for climbing the steeple of the Martyr’s 
Memorial. As for the rest of his career: 

’ Jobs — he loses them. Ladies — he loves 
em and leaves em. Money — he frit- 
ters it away. He glides wittily from one 
scrape to another. 

Usually in these “Peck’s Bad Boy” 
stories, the hero wins our heart because 
there’s a streak of: gold in him some- 
where. But Vivien Kenway never shows 
his streak. He lives and dies a rake. As 
portrayed by Harrison, his general 
cheerfulness and lack of responsibility 
is somewhat amusing. But it is impos- 
sible to develop any affection for him. 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE 
(20th: Century-Fox. Produced 
by Samuel Engel. Directed by 
John Ford.) 


This western is the old story of an 
honest marshal who brings law and 
order to a rip-roaring frontier town. 
But director John Ford, one of the best 
in the business, has dressed up his 
shooting with some interesting char- 
acters and some fine photography. 

The story is based on the life of 
Wyatt Earp, one of the greatest law- 
enforcement officers in the history of 
the West. Any hero named Earp has 
three strikes agin’ him. But keen-eyed, 
drawling Henry Fonda makes a sym- 


Www 











““¥Tops,. don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


pathetic character of the. soft-spoken, 
fast-shooting marshal. 

The gunfire in the picture is strictly 
a family affair between some ruthless 
rustlers, the Clanton clan, and the Earp 
brothers. The action takes place in 
Tombstone, Arizona, where life is so 
reckless that the graveyard fills up fast. 

In spite of the title, the romantic 
angle is played down —as it should be 
in any respectable western. More im- 
portant than Earp’s “darling Clemen- 


. tine” is the odd friendship between the 


marshal and Doc Holliday, a doctor 
turned gunman. Doc is played by Vic- 
tor Mature, and this role may be the 
best thing that ever happened to him. 

The member of the cast we could 
happily do without is Linda Darnell 
who plays the part of Chihuahua, a 
half-breed Indian. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Deception. “Strange Wom- 
an. ““Cloak and Dagger. “Notorious. 
“Notorious Gentleman. ““*Sister Kenny. 
“The Killers. ““Two Years Before the 
Mast. “““Henry V. “The Dark Mirror. 
“Three Wise Fools. 

Comedy: “The ~ Perfect Marriage. 
“White Tie and Tails. “Margie. “““Cae- 
sar and Cleopatra. ““Monsieur ‘Beaucaire. 

Musical: “Blue Skies. “Three Little 
Girls in Blue. “The Jolson Story. 

Mystery: “Black Angel. “Home Sweet 
Homicide. “The Big Sleep. 

Western: ““My- Darling Clementine. 





exit 
to escape paying his hotel bill. 


Rex Harrison makes a rear 


Bad Service 

Ghostly Voice (in haunted house): 
“Get out — get out!” 

Man: “Where are you? I can’t see 
you.” : 

Voice (meekly): “I know —the 
sheets haven’t come back from the laun- 
dry yet.” 

McCall Spirit 


Fasten with a Big Red Bow? 

Danny Kaye’s schnauzer, a low char- 
acter named Putzi Hanfstaengel, has 
been terrorizing the henyard of a neigh- 
bor who raises Cochin-China poultry 
for show purposes. Two champion 
cockerels were killed in night forays, 
costing Danny a pretty price. 

Seeking advice from a veterinarian, 
Danny was told: 

“Fasten a dead chicken around Put- 
zi’s neck. In a couple of days he'll get 
so sick of chicken he'll never chase an- 
other one.” 

Danny acknowledged the sagacity of 
the advice and then brought up another 
problem: 

“Putzi also chases motorcycles. Shall 
I use the same formula?” 


Ain’t It the Truth 

Jones: “How do you spend your in- 
come?” : 

Johnson: “About 30 per cent for 
shelter, 30 per cent for clothing, 40 
per cent for food, and 20 per cent for 
amusement.” 


Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per 


cent!” 

Johnson: “Don’t I know it!” 

Los Angeles School Journal 
There’s a Difference 

Cowboy: “Getting your saddle on 
backward, aren’t you?” 

Dude rancher: “That’s all you know 
about it, smarty. You don’t even know 
which way I’m going.” 

: Torch 
A Rose by Any Other Name — 

The Ladies’ Garden Club was hold- 
ing its last meeting of the season. 
“Ladies,” announced the chairman, “we 
understand a few husbands have raised 
new varieties of’ flowers and named 
them after their wives. I know Mrs. 
Teagarden has had a new type of rose 
named after her, and you. Mrs. Van 
Snipperty, what new variety of flower 
did you say your husband discovered?” 

Here the speaker turned to a bellig- 
erent looking member in the first row, 
who frigidly answered, “I believe it 
was a snapdragon!” 


Christian Science Monite 
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Amen, Brother 


Some of the world’s greatest minds 
have discoursed on the power of prayer, 
but we like this summing-up that a 
reader sends in: 

Many years ago, he says, his grand- 
father and father were plowing their 
field in Georgia when a terrible light- 
ning storm broke. Grandfather ran for 
the farmhouse, looked back and saw 
his son staring skyward. 

“Hey,” he yelled, “what are you 
doin’?” 

“I’m prayin’, Dad.” 

“Prayin’! A scared prayer ain’t worth 
a hoorah, son — run!” 

This Week 
Moo-o? Neigh! 

“Oh, what a strange-looking cow!” 
exclaimed the sweet young Alpha Phi 
from Chicago. “But why hasn’t she any 
horns?” 

“Well, you see,” explained the 
farmer, “some cows is born without 
horns and never had any, and others 
shed theirs, and some we dehorn, and 
some breeds ain’t supposed to have 
horns at all. There’s a lot of reasons 
why some cows ain’t got horns, but the 
reason why that cow ain’t got horns is 
because she ain’t a cow — she’s a horse!” 

The Texas Outloak 


Double Cover 


A wire fell across Main Street during 
a storm. People feared to touch it. The 
city editor assigned two reporters to 
the story. 

“One to touch the wire,” he di- 
rected, “and the other to write the 
story.” 

Highway Taveler 


Time Waits for No One 


A sweet young thing was hired as a 
beginning stenographer in a large New 
York office and was continually late 
during her first week of work. One 
morning her boss approached her as 
she blew into the office, late as usual. 

“You're twenty minutes late again,” 
he said in acid tones, “Don’t you know 
what time we start work at this office?” 

“No, sir,” she replied blankly, “they’re 
always at it when I get here.” 

School Activities 


With Gravy? 


“Waiter, please bring us each a por- 
tion of Tortoni Songinelli.” 
“I'm sorry, I no can do, gentlemen, 
you see, that’s the proprietor.” 
The Jamesonian, Bishop McLoughlin Mem. H. 8. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Even Match 
= “Say, you're not a bad-looking 
gir 
Jane: “Oh, you'd say so, even if you 
didn’t think so.” 
John: “And you'd think so even if I 
didn’t say so!” 


Helen Fritts, Poland (N. Y.) High School 


Australia’s 
Animal Stamps 





Platypus 


USTRALIA, land of a number of 
rare and weird animals as well as 
several like the kangaroo that are well 
known to zoo visitors, has pictured 


‘many of these animals on postage 


stamps. 


The Platypus 


We print two of Australia’s animal 
stamps here, the 4-penny 1938 issue 
showing the lovable koala bear, and the 
9-penny of the same series showing the 
strangest of all web-footed animals — 
the platypus. The platypus has a duck- 
like bill that seems appropriate for a 
web-footed animal, but her fur coat is 
most un-duck-like. But listen to this: 
the platypus lays and hatches eggs like 
a duck, then nurses the baby like a 
cow! 


The Koala 


The koala, or Australian native bear, 
makes its home in the tops of lofty 
gum-trees in southeastern Australia. Its 
pudgy, tailless body, surmounted by a 
round thick-set head with large tufted 
ears, make it look like a tiny comedian 
of the animal world. It has grayish, 
thick woolly fur, and the adult bears 
rarely exceed 32 inches in length. 

The koala belongs to the Phalanger 
family of Marsupials, and passes most 
of its time in the trees. It feeds upon 
the leaves and flowers of the gum-trees, 
often passing weeks in the same tree 
without descending. As you can prob- 
ably guess, the koala is very slow and 
sedentary in its habits. 

Young koalas make droll and inter- 
esting pets, take readily to a bread and 
milk and fruit diet, but cannot thrive 
without some of their customary diet of 
gum-leaves, That is why they are rarely 
seen outside of Australia. If danger 
threatens, the koala “freezes” tight to a 
branch, tucks in its head and ears and 
limbs, and tries to look like a round 
woody part of the tree, The tiny ani- 
mal also sleeps in this queer manner. 


The above three paragraphs about the 
koala are by W. Henry Boller and are re- 
printed from the magazine Philately, pub- 
lished by the Comfort Press, 200 South 
Seventh Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 








FUN FOR Suergoue WITH 
CARROM-CROKINOLE 
GAME BOARDS sje 











ly, pep-up your 
Perties “ond” — Pomade fun for = 
fferent games you can 
on a single Carrom Canenn- Crabtioste 
Game Board range as high as 105. 
Among the games are old favor- 
ites as well as those that are new 
and novel. Get Carrom-Crokinole 
Game Boards \ 
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SENIORS! 


Sell your classmates America’s moe. Beautiful 
and complete line of Mode 


GRADUATION NAME CARDS 


40 PER CENT COMMISSION 


Not ordinary graduation cards, but something 
new and original. They outseli all others. 


Free cards and sample kit. Write to: 


PRINTCRAFT ichanron's, Penna. 
i PINS 30" RINGS'I2” 


"hg! 2 x2 HB need designs. og sv auality. 
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GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





ZOWIE-E-E!' A BARREL OF FUN 


FOR ONLY A DIMEN 
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bf ay oe absolut: 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 











POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


Latest Scott’s International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
deseriptive spaces; Scott’s 1947 Standard $5.00 Cata- 
logues ‘‘Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appli- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., " 92R, Bayonne, N. 4. 
18 ratives, Charities, Airmai!, Sets, etc. Only 

3c to Approval Buyers. We buy collections. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 
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Romeo 


How does he get so much time for campus woo and still gather 
plenty of classroom “‘A’s’’? Inside tip: Does his homework on a 
Royal Portable Typewriter. Royal’s easy, effortless touch speeds 
up writing. Royal’s super quiet lass you think, too. And school 
tests prove this; reveal marks go up when work is typed! 


Master Mind 


Uses brain power, not brawn, to breeze through the Hard jobs. 
Take tiresome theme-writing, for instance. He’s discovered that 
Royal’s special work-saving features—such as easy-setting 
“‘Magic” Margin, ““Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow Keyboard 
help do faster, better typing. 


a 


Beautiful Schemer 


Planning for her future—taking care of her present, too. With 
her Royal Portable! Now, she makes spending money typing 
themes, notes for others. Later, she’ll make a good secretary! 
Because Royal is the portable with standard keyboard features, 
she’ll switch to an office typewriter, with ease/ 


You? 


Inform the folks about what a Royal Portable can do for you! 
Owning a Royal can improve your work now .. . help you in 
college . . . aid your job chances later. Royal’s easy “Self- 
Teacher” makes touch typing simple. Get a Royal—first in 
work-saving, sturdiness too. See your Royal dealer today. 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
United Nations (pp. 8, 9) 


The problems that face the world organization are very 
complex. The. United Nations took its existence’ from a 
blueprint called a Charter, which must be studied as care- 
fully as we study the American Constitution. While forms 


“are important, the spirit of cooperation among nations will 


make or break the Charter. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Explain what President Truman meant when he said that 
it required the “will to use it” (the Charter) in order to 
secure peace. Where in recent history was the “will” lack- 
ing? Where can you find gaps that ought to be plugged in 
order to strengthen the form of the Charter? 

You may have listened to speeches broadcast from the 
meeting of the General Assembly in New York. Who is 
responsible for the staff of translators? Where does the 
money come from to pay the expenses incurred by the 
U. N.P 

The U. N. has many subsidiary organizations created to 
help secure peace. How do the following help to maintain 
international order? The World Bank; FAO; the Economic 
and Social Council; UNESCO; International Monetary 
Fund; PICAO. 

The Big Five — even a single member of the Big Five — 
can at any moment destroy the effectiveness of the Charter. 
Who are they? Are we, as citizens, responsible for the actions 
ot any of the Big Five? How? 

What are the duties of the International Military Staff 
Committee? Why is an international army necessary to 
encourage, peace and thréaten any country that seeks war 
as a national policy? 


REFERENCES 

The following materials are free on request to U. N. Write 
to United Nations, Department of Public Information, Lake 
Success, Nassau County, New York. United Nations: Peoples 
and Countries; United Nations: Today and Tomorrow. 
(Continued on page 2-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


It’s All America (p. 13) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 


1. What two factors does the author think have made 
Americans a regional people? 

2. What two big fundamental ties bind us together? 

3. What state does the author think is our “most com- 
fortable state”? 

4. In what state would you be most likely to find blue- 
berry pie and Jobster on the menu for d:nner? 

5. What is a Utopian? 

6. What does the author believe is happening to many 
of our American Utopians? 

7. What do the letters TVA and MVA stand for? Which 
is already in operation? 

8. What changes in living conditions has this project 
made in the regions affected by it? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


If you were to be away from home for a long time, as 
GI Joes were, what are some of the home things that you 
would remember with most warmth and affection? 

If you were asked by your school librarian to make a 
list of regional books, what books would you put on it? 
Do you know any good ones about yout own region? 

Many of the songs you sing at camp and in assembly are 
regional folk or work songs. Name several and try to figure 
out what part of the country they come from and if possible 
what period of our history they grew out of. 


Uncle Hitty and the Blue Soap Bubbles (p. 21) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. Why didn’t Doris want.to go to camp? 

2. How did Uncle Hitty persuade Doris to go to camp? 

8. Why was Doris unhappy with the girls at first? 

4. What suspicion broke up the happy relationship with 
them that she had built up by the second night? 

5. In what way did Doris handle the situation badly? 

6. How did her attitude affect the oth r girls? 

(Continued on page 2-T) 





















For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


From other sources: The United Nations, by Louis Doli- 
vet. Farrar, Straus and Co., 1946, $1.75. We, the Peoples, 
Education Committee, American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th St., New York 21 N. Y. 15e. 
The Defense of Peace. (About UNESCO.) Superintendent 
of Documents, Dept. of State, Washington, D. C. 15c. 


U. S. Military Government (p. 7) 


What is the basic doctrine of English and American law 
concerning civil and military power? Contrast its effective- 
ness in peace and in times of war. 

What historical precedent do we have for our form of 
military government? Give the highlights of the post-Civil 
War occupation of the South by the North and the evils of 
the system. 

What do students know about the following short-lived 
experiments with military government in: (1) Cuba; (2) 
the Philippines; (3) Virgin Islands? 

Trained personnel and an adequate home office in Wash- 
ington are the bottlenecks in the present situation. What 
remedies can students suggest? From their reading of the 
newspapers can they compare the success of*our occupation 
governments in Japan and Germany with those of the other 
Allies? 


White House Close-Up (pp. 10, 11) 


The most famous home in America has a colorful story. 
fhe people who have maintained it are quite as picturesque 
and interesting to learn about as the Presidents who have 
lived in the White House since 1800. 

The following references will make entertaining reading 
for high school students and may be obtained from the public 
library: 

Starling of the White House, by Col E. D. Starling. Simon 
and Schuster, 1946, $3.00. 

Washington Is Like That, by 
1942, $3.50. 

Washington Roundabout, by Agnes Rothery Dodd Mead 
1942, $2.00. 


W. M. Kiplinger. Harper, 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 

I. Chain Stores: 1-(F); 2-(F); 3-(T); 4-(T); 5-(T); 6-(T); 
7-(F); 8-(T); -9-(F); 10-(T). 

Il. White House: 1-President’s Palace; 2-flags; 3-Mrs. John 
Adams; 4-1939; 5-L’Entant; 6-War of 1812; 7-5,000.000; 8-140,- 
000,000; 9-refused; 10-Ike Hoover. 

Ill. United Nations: 5, 4, 6, 1, 3, 2. 

IV. Military Government: 1-(c); 2-(d); 3-(c); 4-(d). 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 20) 
immigrants vs. Old Inhabitants: 1—b; 2—d; 83—b; 4—a; 5—d. 
How Funny Can You Be?: 1—b; 2—c; 3—c. 

Sing a Song of Freedom: 1—Battle Hymn of the Republic; 
2—America, the Beautiful; 8—Star Spangled Banner; 4—America; 
5—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 


For English Gisees 


(Concluded ) 


7. What happened to make her realize her mistake? 
8. In what way was Doris a difterent person when she 
came home? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

This is a simple, undramatic story of one step in the 
business of growing up. It may suggest one or more theme 
subjects to you. Try to remember a moment at which you 
changed in some very definite way. If you decide to write 
about yourself don’t try to dramatize the incident. Play: it 
straight — keep it simple and genuine. 


Square Toes (p. 15) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. Name three ways in which the poetry of Robert 
Coffin and of Robert Frost are much alike. 

2. What important literary prize did Coffin win for his 
book of poems called Strange Holiness? 

S. In what way does Mr. Coffin say that New Englanders 
are like maple trees? 

4. How does he account tor this New England trait? 

If you haven’t had a poetry reading class lately this is 
a good time for one, Divide the class into two groups. Ask 
one to-select several Coffin poems to read aloud. Ask group 
two to do the same for Frost. End with a brief discussion 
of similarities which the poems illustrate. 


How Funny Can You Be? (p. 16) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 
_ 1. Why are children’s “cute” sayings funny? 
2. If you were doing a funny radio program what two 
points would you have to keep in mind to make it a success? 
3. Can you name all four of. the humorous elements that 
the author says are the basis of all funny writing? 





. COMING NEXT WEEK 
November 25, 1946 


Special Issue on Argentina 

For Social Studies and General Classes 

Articles on Argentina’s culture, economy, history, gov- 
ernment, politics, and personalities. 

Pan-American Relations, by Dr. Henry Steele Com- 
mager. 

The New Congress — A survey of the results of the 
November 5 election, and how it will influence the 
S0th Congress. 

For English Classes 

Country Dance — An essay by Ricardo Guiraldes 

Back to the Pampas — Argentine literature, by Joan 
Coyne 

From the Pampas to Hyde Park — Sketch of William 
Henry Hudson 

The Unpampering Pampas — Gaucho poetry 

The Works of San Lorenzo — by Jean Boley; a story of 
modern Argentine life 

















yg ta published pena ge By Be May _ inclusive 
Office at Ohio, 879. Contents copyright, 1946, 
Edition: "or mare. to one, address, '81\20 ‘a year each (32 jesues ), 60 cen 


Single subscription, Teachers $2. a year each. Single 
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gee Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: anced 
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She attacks frontally that dangerous 


Years of Wrath. A Cartoon History: 
1931-1945, by: David Low. Simon 
and Schuster, 1946, $3.75. 


These cartoons by the great Low ap- 
peared originally in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Evening Standard of London. They 
wefe done ‘in black and white, but to 
the student of politics there are nuances 
that reveal the superbly clairvoyant 
mind behind the pen which anticipated 
the deluge that all but drowned us in 
the war years. 

The introductory cartoons grapple 
with the menace of the atomic bomb 
and the challenges to Big 3 unity. The 
chronological approach is then adopted, 
and we are carried forward from the 
Japanese strangulation of Manchuria to 
the preparations for reconstruction of 
“The Wrecked World.” The lampoons 
take on a grim aspect as we reflect upon 
our failure to act decisively in earlier 
crises. 

This volume will make a worthy ad- 
dition to libraries for high school stu- 
dents of world history. Its usefulness is 
somewhat marred by the omission of a 
table of contents and page numbers, 
though there is a useful chronology of 
events. The text which accompanies 
each of the 300 cartoons is written by 
Quincy Howe, a journalist and radio 
commentator with liberal convictions 
and a fluent pen. 

A chronology of events closes a 
sturdy book which historians and stu- 
dents will consult for an insight - into 
these “Years of Wrath.” 


Color Blind. A White Woman Looks at 
the Negro, by Margaret Halsey. 
Simon and Schuster, 1946. 163 pp., 
$2.50. 


Unlike the comedian who pined for 
the role of Hamlet, Miss Halsey has 
not abdicated her right to good humor 
in attempting a solution of the Negro 
problem. 

She admits in her first chapter that 
she is not an authority on the race ques- 
tion. We immediately felt friendly. The 
book is based upon her personal ex- 
periences in a New York canteen where 
mixed dancing with white and colored 
Servicemen was accepted by white and 
colored hostesses. There were no inci- 
dents. 

To the author, and other students of 
the problem, “The real basis of preju- 
dice against Negroes is economic and 
historical, not sexual or psychological.” 


Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


perennial, “Would you like your 
daughter to marrry one?” and states 
that Negroes are not interested in inter- 
marriage because it does not carry with 
it acceptance by either the white or 
the colored community. 

This is not the kind of book which 
should be placed in the hands of high 
school students who have been shel- 
tered from frank and intelligent dis- 
cussions of sex. Teachers who have no 
time for statistical treatises will find 
this book easy to read and a guide to 
democratic conduct on the rockv road to 
racial equality. It is a “must” for leaders 
in the interculturai field who can spice 
circulars and talks with pungent com 
mentary excerpted from Color Blind. 


People Behave Like Ballads, by Robert 
P. T. Coffin. Macmillan, 1946, 100 
pp. $2.25. 

Any college professor who has room 
for a handle-bar moustache in these 
days of shortages must have a strong 


3-T 


sympathy for the past and a non-rheu- 
matic funny bone. Such a man is Robert 
Peter Tristram Coffin. 

In some fifty short, narrative poems 
with New England as a background 
Coffin ranges from the trials of Mr. 
Burns, who looked forward to a fling in 
town without “his tall icicle of a mate,” 
to a eulogy of the late Stephen Vincent 
Benét. — 

Teachers who find it difficult to reacn 
llth and 12th year pupils with poetry 
will find Coffin a life-s.ver. The word 
pictures are clear, and the ideas ‘are 
sufficiently concrete to be readily 
grasped by young people. 


The Great Dilemma of World Organi- 
zation, by Fremont Rider. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1946. 88 pp., $1.50. 


The author has a fine reputation as 
a creative librarian. He has turned to 
a broader field and added another book 
to the growing list proposing a world 
government. It is unique in that his 
world state would rest national voting 
power upon “the relative sum total of 
the educational accomplishment of all 
the citizens of each country.” 

If the U. N. succeeds this volume 
will become a curio. It seems to us that 
Dr. Rider has been a little too hasty in 
burying a going concern. 
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nin INVITATION TO A PARTY 


| you plan to attend the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Atlantic City this year... 


and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, or Prep magazines in 


classroom quantities .. . 


You are cordially invited to a party, including 
buffet supper, at the Hotel Claridge on November 
28 as a guest of Scholastic Magazines. 

Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the party, 


which will begin at 5:30 p. m. and end betore the evening 
session begins. Return the coupon below, and we will send 


you a Guest Card 





Please send me Guest Card for the Sclilastic party 
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Send this coupon to: Mr. C. R. Shuford 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


EACHERS of today’s airminded stu- 

dents may obtain some interesting 
free materials from the Educational 
Director, Pan American World Airways, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N Y. Materials include The Wealth of 
the Other Americas, an illustrated book- 
let giving current economic facts, The 
Flying Clippers in the Southern Ameri- 
cas, a collection of true stories, and 
Let's Get Better Acquainted, which 
contains facts and figures on Latin 
American countries. Also. available are 
At Ease Aloft, with facts on aviation 
and «global geography, and two Air 
Traveler's Dictionaries, one English- 
Spanish and the other English-Portu- 
guese. The Classroom Clipper is pub- 
lished monthly during the school year 
and gives current information about 
international air transportation. (Free 
to teachers on request. ) 

* * x 

The basic language subjects — read- 
ing and spelling — are commendably 
handled in three new study books 
Common Words for Secondary Schools 
(Grades 9-10) offers a complete vo- 
cabulary’ building program on _ the 
words thost commonly used and fre- 
quently misspelled. Word Study for 
Secondary Schools (Grades 11-12) is a 
more advanced high school speller 
whieh gives a complete review of the 
problem and a program of word analy 
sis. In Modern Reading (Grades 7-12) 
comprehension, interpretation, organi- 
zation of ideas, word study, and dic- 
tionary skills are outlined in an orderly 
and progressive manner. Available in 
both -cloth-bound and _ paper-covered 
editions from Charles E. Merrill Co., 
New York 19, N. Y. or Columbus 15, 
Ohio, they are moderately priced: Mod- 
ern Reading, 36c, Common Words, 30c, 
and Word Study. 33¢ each in class 
quantities. Diagnostic tests to assist 
teachers in measuring progress are fur- 
nished free with each book 

* * He 

Report prepared by the National 
Science Teacher Association for the 
Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

This report is the most definitive 
source available to science teachers on 
how to use commercial supplementary 
teaching materials, how to evaluate 
their usefulness, how to build topic dis- 
cussions around pamphlets, and other 
sources of information. It may be ob- 
tained from the Educational Depart- 
ment, National Better Business Bureau, 
Chrysler Bldg.. N. Y. 17, N. Y. ($1.00) 

Copies of the previous basic report 

“Commercial Supplementary Teach- 
ing Materials” - are also available. 


Reprints of the forty-eight pages on 
“UNESCO and Education in the World 
Today” in the October issue of The 
School Executive are being made avail- 
able to schools and community groups 
throughout the country. The editors 
have prepared materials for group dis- 
cussion. The illustrated pages answer 
questions on the overall plan of 
UNESCO and how the schools can be 
of help. The School Executive maga- 
zine, 470 4th Ave., New York, 16, New 
York. Prices: single copies 25c, 10-99 
copies, 15c, 100 or more 10c. 

a cd * 

War memorials should be not only 
attractive, but useful and lasting as well, 
« contribution to the, general welfare 
of the nation for which men fought 
and died. With this in mind, the For- 
est Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture suggests that 
community forests make a most fitting 
type of memorial. Such memorials may 
be created as a real community project, 
and it is one in which school children 
may play an important part. Besides 
the experience of planting the trees 
and taking part in the exercises, chil- 
dren will gain from the project impor- 
tant lessons on the conservation of 
natural resources. For further informa- 


- tion and lists of printed material, write 


the Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C., or your 
State Forester. 


* % * 


“Fhe Modern Tool for Teaching” is 
the subject of an address delivered by 
Eric Johnston, President of the Motion 
Picture Association, over the ABC on 
September 1. A reprint of Mr. John- 
stun’s address (Motion Picture Assoeia 
tion, 1600 I St.. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.) is available to teachers and 
should prove of especial] interest to 
those who are concerned about the 
“film tare” of their students and what 
is being done on the screen’s educa- 
tional front. The Children’s Film Li- 
brary (a release of the Motion Picture 
Association — N. Y. Office, 28 W. 44th 
St. Sept. 10), is a new project designed 
for showing children a special series ot 
feature films on Saturday mornings 
Each film has been adapted from the 
works of “ageless juvenile writers” 
which have been enjoyed during the 
past two decades by other children. 
The list may be obtained on request. 

o oO 

The Community Relations Service 
and the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews have issued six inspiring 
posters which have been most favorably 
received by educators and religious 
leaders The underlving theme of each 


va 


a 


is: Three Great Faiths Worshipping Om 
God. Each poster is attractively cok 
ored and is suitable for the classroom, 
library, or social center. They are sold 
at 60c a set or 50c in lots of ten or 
over. Orders may be placed either with’ 
Community Relations Service, 386 4th” 
Ave., New York 16, or with the Na® 
tional Conference of Christians and™ 
Jews, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. 
ae * * = 


A Better World, a manual of suggess 
tions for a teaching unit on the Unite 
Nations in the Elementary and Junio 
High School Years, has been publisheg 
by the Board of Education of the Gif 
of New York. ‘It is a most valuable 
guide to understanding the princip 
and goals of the United Nations, e 
hanced by activity suggestions for 
classes, an exhaustive list of aids (visuj 
and auditory), and bibliography. The 
inquiring teacher may address her t¢ 
quest to the Board of Education, 1 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, New York. 

of * * 9 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica Trt 
Nature Series is a new technique ¢ 
reproducing action photographs by th 
rotogravure method which enable 
children to obtain fascinating, authentit 
photographs of various animals in theit 
natural habitat. Each “animal” 
treated separately in.an attractive boo 
let (50c) which. should find a welcom 
on every school room reference tab 
For the very yeung they would mak 
delightful Christmas gifts. A list mai 
be obtained from the Encyclopaedii 
Britannica, 20°North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

uk * * 

The Information Program on World 
Affairs, sponsored by the Minneapa 
Star and directed by Dr. Edgar B. Wes 
ley of the University of Minnesota af 
an advisory committee of 13 leading 
Minnesota educators, will prove cha 
lenging to social science teachers. 
purposes of the program are as foliow 
1 To help create a better-informe 
citizenry; 2. To increase understandif 
of other cultures and peoples; 3. 1% 
promote world cooperation and peacg 
4. To help develop discrimination 
finding and using the agencies of i 
furmation. 

Toward the achievement of thes 
goals tests on current affairs and bibl 
ographies have been prepared. Attra 
tive prizes are offered as the climax ¢ 
a spring contest to individuals or grow 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas and W 
consin. Schools outside of those stz 
are not eligible to compete, but @ 
Guide to the Study of World Afi 
giving complete details on the progra 
is available to all teachers free. Adé 
tional copies may be obtained f 
the Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 
Minn., at the regular price of $1.50. 





